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Welcome 


Civil wars are often romanticised — the 
American Civil War, for example, is 
sometimes played out as a righteous 
| victory for humanity against the evil 
an of slavery, for example. Yet our own 

$ civil war offers little to celebrate. 

a A decade of fighting pitted brother 
against brother, and saw thousands die — but for what? 
Neither republican nor monarchist can find much joy in 
the outcome. So what really happened? And, more to the 
point? Why? We unravel the truth behind this complex 
series of events from page 28. 

On a more celebratory note, this issue honours some of 
humankind’s truly great adventures. The rarely told story 
of Joshua Slocum, the first man to sail solo around the 
world (p64), is an extraordinary tale, as is that of Edmund 
Hillary and Tenzing Norgay’s triumphant 1953 conquering 
of Mount Everest (p51). 

This issue also includes the stories behind two giants of 
their times. To begin, arguably the most famous woman 
in history, Cleopatra (p83) was prepared to do anything to 
claim her throne — including the murder ofher siblings. 







GET INVOLVED 


Like us on Facebook: 
facebook.com/ 
HistoryRevealed 


Follow us on Twitter: 
twitter.com/ 
HistoryRevMag 


Email us: 
haveyoursay@ 
historyrevealed.com 





Or post: Have Your Say, 
History Revealed, Immediate 
Media, Tower House, Fairfax 
Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 
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Weight in kilograms 
of Australian 

outlaw Ned Kelly’s 
homemade iron 
armour. See page 25. 


$1.80 


The amount of money Joshua 
Slocum had in his pocket in 
1895, when he set off to sail solo 
around the world. See page 66. 
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DIGITAL COPY 





Visit 1Tunes, Amazon or 
ZINIO.cCOoM to find out more. 
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Number of stories 
completed on the 
Tower of Pisa when 
the foundations first 
shifted. See page 67. 
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And murder is also the subject of our feature about 
Mozart (p72), perhaps the greatest composer ever. But was 
he killed by a jealous rival, as the Oscar-winning movie 
Amadeus would have us believe? 

I do hope you enjoy the issue — and be sure to write in 
to tell us what you think! 


bh 


Paul McGuinness 
Editor 


Don’t miss our December issue, on sale 15 November 
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Get In touch - share your opinions 
on history and our magazine 


I very much enjoyed your 
article about Rorke’s Drift 
(‘Battlefield’, October 2014) as, 
like many others who first saw 
the film Zulu on a wet Bank 
Holiday afternoon, | have long 
been fascinated by the battle. 


I think it is important to record, 


however, that Colour Sergeant 
Bourne was not the only 


defender of the mission station 
to be the subject of artistic 
licence in the film. 

Private Henry Hook was an 
exemplary soldier, lay preacher 
and teetotaller. His family were 
therefore shocked to see him 


f Another excellent issue, 

+ | love history and History 
Revealed explains it so 
interestingly. My favourite part of 
this issue was the Elizabeth cover 
story, it was so fascinating to 
read and so informative. | look 
forward to your next issue! 

Thank you 
Leanne Thorpe 


I am always interested to read the 
‘Time Capsule’ section in an issue 
of History Revealed. I noticed 
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portrayed on screen 

— albeit in a splendid 
performance by 

James Booth - as 

a malingering 
malcontent, always 

on the scrounge for 
brandy. Reportedly, Hook’s 
daughter was so outraged, 
that she walked out of the 
film’s premiere. 


Hook ended up working as an 
attendant at the British Museum, 
where he would often discuss 
Rorke’s Drift with visitors who 
spotted the Victoria Cross ribbon 
on his tunic. 

Paul George, Cornwall 


that on your list of significant 
historical dates in the September 
issue, the 11 September 2001 
terrorist attacks in the United 
States were rightfully pointed 
out. However, a significant event 
that took place on that date in a 
previous year was omitted. 

In Chile on 11 September 1973, 
the country’s military overthrew 
the democratically elected 
Marxist President Salvador 
Allende. The Presidential Palace 
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James Booth as the 
shirking version of 
Henry Hook 


Paul George wins A History of War in 100 Battles by 
Richard Overy. Published by William Collins, worth 
£25. The warfare of the last few millennia is distilled 
into just 1OO momentous clashes in this hardback, 
from early skirmishes to modern combat. 
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was bombed and strafed with 
Allende inside, who shortly after 
took his own life with a rifle 
given to him by Fidel Castro. 
The initial planning of the coup 
and its execution took place 
with the full knowledge of the 
United States CIA and President 
Richard Nixon. The military 
government formed shortly 
after the coup lead to mass 
detentions, disappearances and 
torture, which were inflicted on 
opponents of the regime. 

So overall, it could be said that 
while the US lost many lives on 


11 September 2001, 28 years earlier 
the Chileans lost their democracy. 
Zachary Barker, Bristol 


Editor replies: 

With so many huge events to 
consider, it can be a hard job to 
whittle down the list for this page. 
But one thing’s for sure - we will 
have plenty to feature in the future. 


(i 4 @HistoryRevMag You 

& mention Hitler being 
vegetarian but not that Chaplin 
was also vegetarian. Do you have 
something against Hitler? 
@Daviekris 
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Almost 3,000 people die when planes 


Banning alcohol was 
the worst thing the 
US government could 
have done (‘Reel Story: 
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< and bootleggers, and it was 

a lucrative market they were 
only too happy to fill. If the ban 
wasn’t brought in, the rise of 
gangsters like Al Capone may 
not have happened, or at least 
would have been curtailed. As 
he and his men supplied the 
speakeasies of Chicago, Capone 
became more of a hero than a 
villain to the general populous, 
which made his eventual 
prosecution so hard. 

Gabby Cancello, via email 


_ Loved the article on Alan 
(c _ Turing in @HistoryRevMag 


who I’m a big fan of and Amelia 
Earhart who | didn’t know much 
about. @PipzJay 





THE SILVER GOES TO... 


Regarding the article about 
runners-up (‘Top 10’, October 
2014), my favourites are: 
Stirling Moss, arguably 
England’s greatest racing driver, 
and who never managed better 
than second place in the F1 
Drivers’ Championship. 
Jimmy White, probably the 
best snooker player never to 
have won the Snooker World 
Championship, having been 
runner-up six times. 
Barrie Vinten, Warwickshire 


Editor replies: 

Jimmy White was actually on our 
long list of runners-up, along with 
Jack Nicklaus, who came second in 
19 major golf tournaments. 


| Love the mag and will be a 
~ regular reader now. The 
ancient world with the Wild West 


is right up my street. 
Alan Butcher 
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BALLOON BOTHER 

I read the short piece on the 

Gordon Bennett race of 1908 

(’Snapshots’, October 2014). 

It is obvious to anyone with a 

knowledge of balloons that these 

are gas balloons. There is no “hot 

air”, as you Said, involved. 
Hot-air balloons have a large 

open mouth used to shoot a 

large flame to heat the air in 

the balloon. That would cause a 


deadly explosion in a gas balloon. 


Hot-air balloonists could not 
come close to the distances 
achieved by gas balloons in 1908. 
Mary Staley, via email 


Editor replies: 
Well, the balloons may not have 


1908 
GORDON BENNETT! 













“Capone 
dived to the 
yd floor and 

managed to 
= evade an 

, estimated 
- 1,000 bullets.” 






ROSALEMO FRANKLIN 


been filled with hot air, but it seems 
we were! Thanks for pointing out 
the error, Mary. 


It’s very exciting to be 
(c . followed by @HistoryRevMag. 
They are my favourite historical 
read; fun and informative. 
@WWFun 


CROSSWORD N°6 
WINNERS 

A alemlUcel AvanWalalarclecme) ima als 

(ol Zosstsi/,0) £0 MAO) AAMNISSIU [om ome] a2 
Jonathan Hextall, Lincolnshire 
Clive Goodall, Middlesex 
Nicola Fowler, Manchester 
Well done! You have each won 
a copy of War in the Crimea, 
worth £19.99. 

Test your wits against this 
month’s crossword on page 96. 
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~The Official Centenary Tribute Watch 


100" Anniversary WWI 


Limited Edition Commemorative Watch 











Yours for just £27.99 now, NE eT eats 
followed by four further interest-free instalments of £27.99 | er \ P/N 






THIS YEAR we remember the landmark centenary of the first global 
conflict in history — one that was to become known as the Great War. 
Touching people from every nation for decades to come, WWI is now 
commemorated by a limited edition watch. 
A prestigious centenary edition that proves a striking tribute to the courageous 
heroes who sought to defend liberty itself, this watch features a rich gold- 
plated casing complemented by a genuine leather strap. The champagne- 
) : toned dial showcases a handsome tribute to the WWI centenary in addition 
to laurel leaves of victory, precision chronograph dials with stop-start function and Roman numerals. 
The reverse of this precision Quartz movement edition is expertly etched with WWI battle names in 
addition to the poignant sentiment “Never Forgotten’, signifying our eternal gratitude and enduring 
pride for each hero. 
Only 4,999 of these meticulously handcrafted watches have been produced, and to validate this, 
each one is accompanied by an individually-numbered Certificate of Authenticity. This heirloom 
collector’s issue is endorsed by the Lest We Forget Association. 
Applications are now open and this offer is likely to attract considerable interest, not just from watch 
collectors, so please apply promptly. 















Watch bezel (inc. 
crown) measures 
"1.8 inches (4.65 cm) 
\in diameter. Strap 
(inc. buckle) measures 
10.11 inches 
(25.7 cm) in length. 


The rear of the casing features the 
dates of WWI battles in addition to 
‘Never Forgotten 1914 — 2014 and 
the silhouettes of two soldiers 


KEY DETAILS 
EVENT: This year’s 100% anniversary of the HIGH SPECIFICATION: Intended as a collectors’ 


decliationton ae timepiece this watch features a richly gold-plated casing, 


a genuine leather strap, precision chronograph dials and 


LIMITED RELEASE: Only 4,999 of these watches unique WWI tributes. 


have been handcrafted. Each one is accompanied by an 


individually-numbered Certificate of Authenticity. The YOURS FOR ONLY £27.99 (S&H included) followed 


earlier your order the lower your watch number will be. by four further interest-free instalments of £27.99 each. 
Pay nothing now. 





FORMAL APPLICATION: THE 1007! ANNIVERSARY WWI LIMITED EDITION COMMEMORATIVE WATCH 





DO NOT SEND ANY PAYMENT WITH THIS APPLICATION: Send this coupon to: THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE, PO BOX 653, STOKE-ON-TRENT, ST44RA 
if successful, you will be notified in writing within 7 days Apply by telephone on 
Order reference: P309658 
YES, I wish to apply for _ (Qty) of the 100° Anniversary WWI Limited 0333 003 0019 
Edition Commemorative Watch for just £27.99 (S&H included), followed by Title By ee ee a 


four further interest-free monthly instalments of just £27.99 each. Limited to just 
4,999 watches, each one is accompanied by an individually-numbered Certificate 


of Authenticity. A custom-designed presentation case is included free of charge. 
I do not need to send any money now. If my application is successful I will be | Address 
notified in writing within 7 days. I understand the watch is covered by your 
120-day money-back guarantee. I confirm I am 18 years or over. 


Postcode 


To apply now, send the coupon below. For priority, call now, on Telephone (0 ) 


0333 003 0019 Email 
Lines open Mon-Fri 9.00am -8.00pm and Sat 9.00am-5 30pm. Please note, we may contact you via email with information about your order 


ENDORSED BY THE LEstT WE ForGET ASSOCIATION Signature 


(CHARITY NUMBER 200390) 
© The Bradford Exchange. * S&H - Service & Handling. Offer applies to UK only. Our guarantee is in addition to the rights provided to you by Consumer Protection Regulations. Applicants must be aged 18 years of 
age or over. UK mainland addresses only. From time to time, the Bradford Exchange may allow carefully screened companies to contact you. If you do not wish to receive such offers, please tick box. L_] 526-FANO01.01 
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The Earl of Northampton, Henry Howard, built 
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eal eky(omm (o)Y{=1 gm aod al-\'/-) ame Lol mmaal-Weodal-]al- Mey an-l a) 
ask themselves. But the reality is that it was 
aL=¥=Vam ian] okey-s-1] o) (=a CoM al-t-] am dal-m Mi AYC-vaelerelit-laMar-le) 
role | a=) mrs) |Meo\'(-¥ am aal- Mi a-10-4(-\eMm-Y-] ao el (=) aed fale] 
Yoel g=¥-]aat-m-Jeat-lite1dialemiceleemaal-m-lecel(-\aa-e 

In 1963, Beatlemania swept the nation, with 
the chart-topping successes of their first LP 
Please Please Me and single She Loves You. 
(OY7=) ao OLOLOM r-Tal-we [U(-1U (Xe Mamto)gal- Me) maal-Janmel a 
ia’ Comm alte] n | a-Mtem Keme[-\ me) a(- We) ma n(- Wael 010M a (od ¢-1 5-5 
for this gig at Manchester’s ABC Cinema. 
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| SNAPSHOT 


1919 
FOR THE 
FALLEN 


oye maal-MNidemelolel axe) maal-Mi Nine mel-)\are) i 
the 11th month in 1918, the guns 
f=] Modi C=yoh med'Z-) am lel ce) el-Mm-Jalellalemaolels 
ako) a a=ValeColtl-mm'/-¥-] a-Me)m el (elelel-qal-1e B 

Exactly a year later, the continent 
observed the first two-minute silence. 
Glake MCt=ve) ce [=m Ar-lalavelelarexsvemaal-mulelale 
War I commemoration only four days 
before: “I believe that my people in 
every part of the Empire fervently 
wish to perpetuate the memory of the 
Great Deliverance and of those who 
have laid down their lives to achieve 
it.’ After church bells signalled the 

i t=] a =)(=) aCe) (= Mee a=) c=  la medale(olam-lale| 

Win Lalaelecelaveleimanl-Mecolllal ya’ mtam cle) (-te Mm aal-i[ a 
al=¥=(e Mm =i (=Xead dedi AY AMY) F-F-Wed 0 | mo) sm Kel} Ke) 0) 
the trams, and the stock exchange 
came to a halt for two minutes. 
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“| READ THE NEWS TODAY...” 


Weird and wonderful, it all happened in November 


1307 


Whether William Tell actually 
existed is debatable, but the legend 
of the Swiss folk hero has endured 
for centuries. The mighty hunter, 
are! Mick eclaaesincre 
(Supposedly) on 18 November 1507 
for defying the rule of the powerful 
PNUisidatc) asic) <ieleme@n.>1 an alicmiclaler 
Gessler, an Austrian noble, devised 
Ol aUlsmOlelalisialasislalam alsmualactolaslalcre 
to execute both Tell and his 

son, but he would let them go 

INAS\oM Ell aatolarelelsvomne) 


Ni datelelelamiks)imcje)liandalsmclele)mivaice 
his first bolt, he was re-arrested. 
He had taken out a second bolt in 
order to kill Gessler, so was quickly 
bound. He soon escaped captivity 
Sale melomialels\semelsictoksialolkomaal> 
PNUIsid areola Alea ma alsmciseelalom ele) ie 

to rise 
Ulemelelo]alsiar- Vein alo ito Alem alsmeelaialalersis 
to be a hero in Switzerland today, 
immortalised in plays and an opera. 


1898 


iiarsmGre)lel=lamGrelelalslasmmual> 
University of Minnesota American 
Football team, were ona 

when a fan did something 
alomelalsmalclem=\\.-1anelelalomelsinelasy 
DJeldiateme-malrelaaismelolasicmelaneneelle 
INFonvicla nl Ol-1 ane le NAmsiaUle(-lalarelelalalany 
(G@reanl o) els) msinelole mel on-lalomisiomual> 
crowd in a chant. His cheer 


aatela.<cremuars 
elstolialallalemelmeiais\slalstolellaler 
And it worked - Minnesota 
won the game 17-6. 


- 
P= —; 
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After assassinating 
Abraham Lincoln, 
yom Wilkes Booth 
Feancyalecxemaren i 
people saw him as a 
Vill ellamcerare eae meals 
same thing that 
“made tell a hero”. 


1959 


WAVAOTILoMSolavAlarem lismnelalaslelgelsla 
Robert Stroud’s 

jrolalilalslanislalenalarersre 
on 23 November 1959. While at 
sto NASA eau all Olais\e) ana tclalstoswmal> 
lels\erelanlom Ale acca =) elaalclalarels 
alom@rs Aso mrelanlallelacvem ollaelsmrelelare 
lamaalcm olaisvelam\s-laemelare 


When he was transferred to 
Alcatraz in 1942, he couldn’t take 
his birds with him, but his story 
was enough to inspire John 
matelal <olalale)iaals ance aalc|<omalismicley 
film, Birdman of Alcatraz. 


On 26 November 1862, 10-year-old 
Alice Liddell was given a handwritten 
parelaleera| olunaialsre 

fr- me |inmnnceaamelsie 
father’s colleague, Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. The story, which describes 
a young girl’s trip to a fantasy world, 
was published under Dodgson’s nom 
de plume, Lewis Carroll, and was soon 
Mallen ne) axelaliielaslalre cele ale mualsmela(er 
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WHEN IN ae 
= ot ae | 1512 VATICAN 
BIRTH OF ALICE [==] VISITORS 









Dlelolorolamnellom Nite-mmielel-limmm | fe BE Mielalelelalelsekcmaatelsincia elisvect 
his stories during a rowing fsseests ~ [gateel=Tl ate elm dal me 1alero 1a 
trip. She loved them st) as  . MSSSialat-m@ at-ley-mlamacolan\-) 
naleloiar SJalomelsi<cremallaamne) ere Ae Ai tt lie aie coed took four years and 
write it all down for her. , 
It only took afew months Baw “a required special scaffolding 
cela DlololeKolamcon olUlanaat> : eeeea tO complete. In early 
mel (-molamerelel-l4 Bikers gaa November 1512, the public 
rn <2». BMeaeuilarcliNacllonicehne November events that 
see the Biblical frescoes. changed the world 


Today, 20,000 visitors step 
pacer ipl aas : _ Besaleclelelamtal-seolelele-xe}imtal- 
ee , te >'stine Chapel dally REMEMBER, REMEMBER... 
sae | eae TENE Ree 5 The Gunpowder Plot to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament was foiled. 





R-EVOLUTIONARY SCIENCE 


British naturalist Charles Darwin 
oublished his On the Origin of Species, 
introducing the theory of evolution. 


“Il MIGHT BE SOME TIME” 


An Antarctic search party found the 
frozen bodies of Captain Scott and his 
team. Captain Oates was missing. 


THE GUNS FALL SILENT 


World War | ended following the signing 
of an Armistice agreement. 





KING TUT FOUND 


The tomb of Tutankhamun was opened 
for the first time In 3,000 years. 


KENNEDY ASSASSINATION 


While driving through Dallas, Texas, ina 
convertible, JFK was assassinated. 


OPEN WINDOW 


Microsoft chief Bill Gates unveiled the 
first Windows operating system. 


DON’T UPSTAGE THE GODS 


534 BC TAKING 
THE FIRST BOW 


ii atsw-Valer(=)alun Glas\>) aml alsss) ©) Selim let] ale) 


remains a revered erelae of delete alere)| is " MUPPET MANIA 
history - with actors still referred to 


as ‘thespians’ - as he was the first 1969 ‘ec e@) | = AND =) NG 


person to appear on stage playing siat-Wiola(em\\z-smlaldgete Ule-to nom =i[em slicer 


a character. In his first performance, Cookie Monster, Bert & Ernie, Oscar the 
supposedly on 23 November, some Cicolvlolal-laleMolmeollax-n-<-lanalimaalclaley 7) 1, 1 
sources say he played the god Street made its debut on 10 November. 
Thanks to Jim Henson’s Muppets, the 
pioneering educational show went on to be 
o)gerelelerclsiun ameelel ald al=\ciel | Ie)\,-landal-m\elaler NOVEMBER 2014 17 






AND FINALLY... 


In als orelers or S Nevenmi ocr 
1775, General George 







WiVolSI@NIAIONRO@)OM c=) °) dlaatelile(-ve malt 
Xo} Co [(=) ¢-Mr@lamersl sleleclalalemGleny 
Fawkes Night, calling the 
dgclelalolamelm olelaallalem-innlelist 
alel(eulelUismlalemerslileliciane 








Drove Ny cielsvesiel nase all alemuatc lan Olele ms 
been seen as an act of blasohemy. 
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An audacious air raid aims to take out 
the pride of Hitler’s navy 


1944 DAMBUSTERS 
SINK THE ‘UNSINKABLE’ 
BATTLESHIP TIRPITZ J 


The prized Nazi battleship is finally 
scuppered by precision planning, a new 
bomb - and an extraordinary stroke of luck 











inston Churchill 
once said of the Nazi 
battleship Tirpitz: 


“The whole strategy of the war 
turns at this period on this ship. I 
regard the matter as of the highest 
urgency and importance.” He 
spent years obsessing over the 
“beast”, as he nicknamed it, and 
plotting its destruction. He was 
right to fear Tirpitz, the bigger, 
meaner sister of Bismarck. The 
250-metre ship had eight 15-inch 
guns with a range of 17 miles, so 
they could fire on a ship over the 
horizon. And with a top speed 

of 35 miles per hour, Tirpitz 

was faster than any British ship. 
Churchill was adamant never to 
let the full power of Hitler’s war 
machine be unleashed. 


Despite extensive damage inflicted 
by four years of attacks from 
planes, submarines and mines, the 
42,200-ton ship remained afloat. 
Many feared the ‘unsinkable’ 
Tirpitz, though in truth it had 
barely seen combat. The damage 
received meant Tirpitz was 
forced to hide in the fjords of 
Norway under repair, but this 
didn’t placate Churchill. In 1944, 
he ordered one last attempt to 
sink Tirpitz before winter halted 
operations. For this, he called in 
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the Royal Air Force’s 9 Squadron 
and the lauded 617 Squadron 

— the ‘Dambusters’ unit, which 
had destroyed the Ruhr dams the 
previous year. 


By stripping the Lancasters 
of weight - including guns 
and armour - they could 
make the 13-hour round trip 
to Tirpitz’s location near 
Tromso and drop Barnes 
Wallis’ latest ‘tallboy’ bombs. 
On 12 November, ‘Operation 
Catechism’ was executed. 

The Germans had stationed 
fighters in nearby Bardufoss 
to protect Tirpitz but, in an 
inexplicable stroke of luck, 
they weren’t deployed for 
an hour after the Lancasters 
were spotted by radar. 
Meanwhile, Tirpitz suffered 
a direct hit amidships 
from the first ‘tallboy’ and 
the relentless salvo caused 
shockwaves in the water, 
buckling her hull. By the time 
the German fighters arrived, 
all the Lancasters were 
flying home and Tirpitz had 
capsized. Of the 1,700 crew, 
between 950 and 1,200 died. 
On hearing of the sinking, 
Churchill wrote to Stalin: “Let 
us rejoice together”. 


BREAKING NEWS 
Such was Tirpitz’s reputation, 
several attacks were filmed 

for propaganda use 




















BELLY OF THE BEAST 
Rusted scrap metal from 
Tirpitz’s hull is still found on 
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a F . — 
See 






the coasts of the fjord today 


‘OO se Tah 


Previous attacks left the Jiroitz 
in need of repairs. While it was 
first hidden in the waters of far 
northern Norway, the Jirpitz 
was - In 
range of a direct attack from 
the British - after the Soviets 
advanced in October 1944. 





When the order was given to 
]ere are lolamsiall Onn aatolaNanaalslameihicre 
into the freezing waters - slick 
with spilling oil - but 


_ As rescuers worked 
to release them, they could hear 
dalsmuge]e)e\s1emaalslamcieleliaremaals 
(Cralaaarelamatclarelatclmclaidalslaar 


ABOARD IN THE FJORDS 
The fjords of Norway provided 
excellent hiding places for the 

ship. The crew used foliage- 
covered netting for camouflage 





macolaamiecm role areliemiamw-\elalmickicr 

the Allies saw the Jirpitz as 

their 

aRalcmarc\ scl elslarciaarolan harassed 
exelularemiolanaal> 

SYo)VIalan Ola lolanecia gel ialiaremuar> 

war-torn country’s resources. 

NSM u alismsie| ©) ©) Wal IAISm Vicks 

exo laolanrelulalemcl-<iare melon emual= 

Tirpitz became equally so. 


s the x ey event at sea 


e: Sir 


tthe present time. No other 
t=) fe [=} as reve) aa] of=) ¢=] 0) (=m om | mae 


Winston Churchill, writing in 1942 
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A visual guide to the past 
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NOBEL 
ESTABLISHES 





On 27 November, Swedish chemist and engineer 


Alfred Nobel signs a new last will and testament in a 
bid to reinvent his image... 


obel had made a fortune as 
an arms manufacturer and 
the inventor of dynamite. 
But when his brother Ludvig 
died in 1888, a French newspaper 
mistakenly published Alfred’s 
obituary under the headline: “The 
merchant of death is dead”. 
Realising that this was how he 





was going to be remembered, Nobel 


changed his will so that his money 


would be used to establish annual 
prizes to be awarded for scientific 
and cultural achievements, and 
contributions to world peace. 
When Nobel died in 1896, his 
family fought the fulfilment of 
his will - feeling cheated out of 
an inheritance - so the first prizes 
weren't awarded until 1901. But 
today, they are the world’s most 
famous international prizes. 


rle PRIZES 


CHEMISTRY 
PANY ee] ge (ste i (Oho mn dl aalssmne) 
W(Glom rs lU) acto l Koss 


sd 7 \ 4 
a Wasmaateccian save [elslara hy, 
withheld prize, its 
been awarded 94 
times to 125 Laureates 


WHY DO WE SAY 
‘LAUREATE’? 


Once an individual has 
won a Nobel Prize, 
they are referred to as 
a Laureate. This harks 
back to the Ancient 
Greek use of laurel 
wreaths - circular 
crowns awarded 

to victors as a sign 

of honour, both in 
athletic meets and in 
poetic competitions. 
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ece), [eo]. | [es 
fed] 5 fed 5 
ald geteleletste mlambcleson 
its been awarded 45 
times to 74 Laureates 





Women: 45 


Of the 851 
individual 


Laureates, 


just 45 of 

them are 
female. 
(5.2%) 







Some of the worthy, " 
and controversial, 
winners... 


liscs 


After years of opposition 

ingelaaW-Nii acre mre) el=) is | 
family, the first awards 
are given out. 





With Europe at war, the 
Peace award is withheld 
for the first time, as no 
SIU] ito] ©) (-merelale|(erola-mere] al 
osm kelUl ale Mm Malswel|leler-]nste 
ankelar=\Vanee\=tom ef-Lel anal ue) 

id alowest>NVAl ale sms elo) 


Aged 42, Swiss scientist 
Albert Einstein becomes a 
Laureate “for his services 
to Theoretical Physics, 
and especially for his 
discovery of the law of 

id alow ©) ale )uel=) (=\oid d(om=)nK-vor mae 


Tatsiam ete Nan dale lalam iste) cel=) 
Yo) garelae melare hiya erolelsmual= 
Literature prize. The 
committee says that his 
work “is marked by both 
Keletolitsiaamslalemalelaat-laliaae 
Sie aalel rola ale mctolUlasmelanclal 
being infused with a 
singular poetic beauty”. 


THE NUMBER 
OF LAUREATES 
WHO CHOSE 
TO DECLINE 
THE PRIZE : 


2. Vietnamese 
politician 

Le Duc Tho, 
(Peace, 1973), 
who felt that 
peace was too 
far away from 
being reached 


1. French 
philosopher and 
author Jean- 
Paul Sartre 
(Literature, 
1964), who 
declined all 
official honours 


|S _—_ 





Alfred Nobel, Swedish 
(olal=lanlisimm=lalenialcicvarelale 
Hareleksid are) simmcirelalsmalls 
third will, establishing 
the Nobel Prizes. He 
dies the following year. 


Marie Curie is the first Cand 
only) person to receive a 
prize in two sciences. In 

1903 - when she became 

the first woman to receive 
any prize at all - she and her 
husband were named Physics 
Laureates. Eight years later, 
she takes the Chemistry prize. 





THE NUMBER OF 
PEACE LAUREATES 
UNDER ARREST AT 
THE TIME OF 
BEING AWARDED: 


1. Pacifist 
Carl von 
Ossietzky, 
(1935) 
arrested for 
exposing 
German re- 
armament 





3. Chinese 
writer and 
activist Liu 
Xiaobo, 
(2010) is 
Still a 
prisoner 
in China 


2. Burmese 
politician 
Aung San 
Suu Kyi, 
(1991), 

her sons 
received 
the prize 























s— 1945 


SIIaP-NK=).<olale leva 
malcyaaliaremelare, 
lalismexe) i K=tele [elas 
Ernst Boris 
(@lar-liamelare! 

Sir Howard 
Florey, win 
the Medicine 
award “for the 
discovery of 
rexsvalreliiiialee 


Prize values in today’s money (thousands of pounds) 


\929 


4950 


STI MAVAVAlasine) am Gl alll aelalllmicmoN\c-1 ae (axe. 
fale) un ke)an alicmy\(e) darlene alsmal-)(eme)i 
peace, but Literature. According 
to the committee, he was 

a master of “historical and 


oyfofe] g-Je)alier-] me (-s-xeig] olalol ae 


1948 Ne ee Niac-lenCr-lale lala 


assassination, the 
orolanlaaliakst-merealsilel-las 


awarding the Peace prize 

imomdar-mlareltclam (stole (-laremi’4ale) | 
lateKom eX=x-vamaleyaaliatoln=ve. 

five times in his lifetime 


- posthumously. As this 


ViVe10] ke eco mrlere] | atsiane als) 
regulations, the award was 
withheld: “there was no 
JUliws] olk=m IhVlale mets alelcer-la-me 











mia =1@nsiKe) o}s) 

two German 

Laureates 

aa Nero) hi 

Butenandt 
((@iav=enlisid ava erelalemet-\aar-lce) 
Xo} pateke].an@ (axe lkellat=>) 
auaelaamsree=) eluiaremualaiia 
Nobel Prizes. The Fuhrer 
lateKemre] ©) e)il2ve mu alomctolaal= 
restrictions the previous 
year, to Richard Kuhn 
(Chemistry). All three 
Fe\ks) axe [oan Wat=m DB) | ©) (e)aat-mr-lale, 
IM Keto fo] mm oLUl mu alo)and al=m nel alelcy 


MONEY 

For the first Nobel 
Prizes in 1901, the 
fund was SEK 
(Swedish Krona) 
150,782. That’s 
approximately SEK 
8.1 million today. 
The amount for 
2014 was set at SEK 
8 million per full 
prize, a little under 
£700,000. In 2000, 
prize money was 
nearly £1 million. 


4919 





Ke) 





Boris Pasternak, Laureate 
for Literature, accepts 
the prize, but later 
reluctantly declines it 
under pressure from the 
authorities of the Soviet 
Ulalroyavmalismalelaatsmexelelaliays 


The Red Cross 
Harsvanae na elamaials 
the Prize for 
Peace for the third 
time - a record yet 
to be beaten. 


Neatevalerclame@rndlmadielalas 
activist Martin Luther 
Glare mel any alalsmnd alow e)ap4-mne) a 
Peace, the year after his 
‘| Have a Dream’ speech. 
His acceptance speech is 
just as rousing: “Il accept 
id alism old p4>melal el-lal-limelmre) || 
men who love peace 

raven e)geld alqlaarelero me 


ISIS 


NN al=m1dy4-m ke) an =tero) ale) aalie 
Sciences is founded, in 
memory of Alfred Nobel. The 
ulasian )av4smelel-\m tem Nlelal-tel[-la 
Stole) ate) al mi @iSiel at] ale DIU i Kel alaatela 
r-lam ial ex-)ael-lanene)anuals)i anie)a.4 
amsxero)are)aalsya arerse 


















US President Barack Obama 
wins the Peace award, 
somewhat controversially 
as he had not been in 

office for long. His efforts 
iwomsiua-laleluar-lamialds)aarelaleyare) 
follelro)aarclen ars laomel=sxel al el=ve 

as “extraordinary”. 









SYolUld aW-Vilarerel als 
INTelisteyaim felarelsitci-lare, 
President FW de 
Klerk are awarded 
with the Peace prize 
ase) and ala) | anyy.e) 4 <@nke) @ 
the peaceful 
idslaaaliatclale)ameyma als) 
Flexo) ad allie mace) anime 


= 





ai al-m e)dy4-mKe) a hal=te (ell alsmeler=ts 
to Roger W Sperry for his 
work, much of which was 
conducted 60 years earlier. 
olamdalswmci el-\el(-]|p4-ldle)ame)mual= 
(ox=1a=) 0) ¢-] mal-lanlis) elal-lastsee 



























[Sis 





After Mother Teresa becomes 
the Peace Laureate, she requests 
that the standard celebratory 
lof] ale [Ul=1um es wer~] ales) | (=1e mm lalsiRstolon 
Salou) el-lale Mace WACOM elUleler-ts 
KYste [fale We ©1010 o)m ual-m elele) areola 
Christmas Day. 





BY COUNTRY 

The country with the 
most Laureates is, by 

a long way, the United 
States of America, with 
347 recipients (as of 
2013). Next is Britain 
with 120. 


NUMBER OF LAUREATES 


“ Oo ¢eq—_ 347 
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=. Evening Standard (cS 


4.53 p.m. to 6,37 a.m. m8 | | ; 
Details—Back Page 16,751 London: Friday November 8 1974 5 4p 









Body in sack... 


LGRAVIA 





By JOHN STEVENS, ROBERT McGOWAN and ROGER BRAY 
The MURDER SQUAD detectives today were anxious 
to interview 39-year-old Lord Lucan in case he 
Success can. give information about. a-20- year-old nannie 
er ae found beaten to death at his Belgravia house, ~ 


ofthe | eis eatee 
Standard 


about the head by 2 
wu Kvening Standard 15 


—- 













vi 





man at the four-storey 
house in Lower Bel- 
' ~~ grave Street. 
LUCA ee Fe “ ie “ She was taken 6 St 
heme i | = George's Hospital-and Wis 
I ) Oe mal) (Cc) re reported to be “progressing 
AVA ate) amare] ©) 0)~1ai-\e Kem me) cel MUler-]0 : . | er bt | oe satisfactorily.” 
has been the subject of debate 
for decades, with theories Tae ee ee sh trate | it ; 
ranging from suicide to escape [iia re ELE | | || Ge (it 
across the Channel. There e ir , Wabi eaa hi \ i i 
have been hundreds of ta ie. oth || Head injuries 
: a , | 5 - : : i co eS ak 4 Thi fa | r 
fortes Sre]alaialesemalaamcreaaie ee es cae govectires rat Gareid Road 
ae ee = igs sated ore called bo Ene 
elieving he has been - and B oes 2OLiCe ae Lucan, great great 
may still be - living in Africa. LORD LUC 





The oanhe’s: body wake. found 
in a sack ond the weaton wise 
on her was believed to be'a pitce 
of bead piping 

After the atiack Lady Luicin 
ran out inke the sires Pg tae EG es 
‘order. 









= 








grandson of the third earl who 
fed the charge of the Lignt 
Bricade at Balachiva. : 
ther as | ‘They found the nannie ieee 
These fue: were published Riveth who was married an 
in thee Dak Telegraph today, o lived with her husband at 
"Tapey ies That the tandard's. Couleden, Surrey. She had head 
dire of the evening newspaper | injuries. 3 . 
raarket. tink ihcereiacs at ie _ an hospital, Taudy Lucan, ao lite 
precedented 41-9 per cent, has @ son. and two daughters, 
When comparcd with tive told police how she and the girt 
fAcures of October last year thie were attacked by ao man. # 
contrast is even more marked, Police said they have not ye! 
The Evening News Clreaiition, | interviewed Lord Lican and are 
droped by Lio copies (a 1033 anxious to sec hint in case ve 
of ls (er eT! while tie Lis information which eet bel 
Evening dtandard mislead in DE ee ving 10 eee 
Eseaeet eirculution by L000 cempies Spot paar Bt estat he 
"Qobover last year was-the time incident,” enid a Seotiand Tord 
ef the Yom Kippur war, when | spokesman. sta 
wna ag sales were exception- I am dying 
Barman Mr Derrick White 


aliy high, ‘ 3 zs 
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On 8 November, the search for Lord Lucan began, following a bloody homicide 





oon before 10pm on 7 November 1974, 


Lady Lucan, hysterical and blood-covered, 


burst into The Plumbers Arms in Belgravia, 
London. She was screaming of the murder 

of her children’s nanny and that she had 
barely escaped with her life. What’s more, she 
named her estranged husband, Richard John 
Bingham, Earl of Lucan, as the attacker. 

A later inquest named Lord Lucan as the 
killer, but as he had disappeared, the case 
never went to trial. 

The young nanny, Sandra Rivett, 
was thought to have gone down to the 
basement kitchen of the Lucan home 
at 46 Lower Belgrave Street to make tea 
at about 9pm. Lady Lucan claimed she 
went looking for Sandra, but found the 
basement in darkness - someone had 


“MURDER, 
TO KILL MEY” Lapy Lucan 


MURDER... HE TRIED 
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The Lucans’ marriage collapsed, 
oartly due to Lord Lucan’s 
inability to cope with his wife’s 
oostnatal depression. They 
separated after a fractious 
Christmas in 1973 and, over the 
next six months, were pitched in 
a bitter legal battle for custody 
o)mual=)i axealielasiameaaalsiam —°) ce 
Lucan lost, he allegedly told 
friends he wished to kill his wife. 
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Sandra Rivett usually had 

aR alelasielo\aa\.clallalemnactormelare| 
VVOLUILOMs) olslalomualsiaamainamalcia 
boyfriend. On the week of 
dato anlelcelslem aleNNi2\slemsial> 


had taken Wednesday off 


removed the light bulb - before she was 
attacked by a shadowy assailant. When 
told to “shut up”, Lady Lucan recognised 
her husband’s voice, subdued him and 
managed to escape. Police discovered Rivett’s 
body in the kitchen, stuffed inside a sack with 
head injuries, and a bent, bloody pipe nearby. 

Lord Lucan had vanished, except for letters 
to friends telling them of the “traumatic night 
of unbelievable coincidences”. In them, he 
made out that he had walked by the house 
when he saw the murder through a window 
and intervened - a hotly contested version of 
events. Days later, his car was found on the 
southern English coast, blood-stained and 
with an identical pipe in the boot. A warrant 
was issued for his arrest but the aristocrat has 
not, officially, been seen since. © 


1974 ALSO IN THE NEWS... 


16 NOVEMBER in a ceremony at the 
Arecibo Observatory in Puerto Rico, a 
radio message is sent to a star cluster 
25,000 light years away - |t won't reach 
its destination until the year 27,000. 


instead. The change cost 
Sandra her life. 






MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

Lady Lucan (above, with Lord 
Lucan in 1963) and Sandra Rivett 
(left) were of similar height and 
build - the murderer appears to 
have killed the wrong woman 


22 NOVEMBER Tre United Nations 
General Assembly grants ‘observer status’ 
to the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
- officially recognising the region and the 
Palestinians’ rights to “self-determination”. 


21 NOVEMBER Bombs explode in two 
oubs in Birmingham, killing 21 people and 
injuring hundreds. Six men were arrested 
and sentenced for the attack, but their 
convictions were quashed In 1991. 
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Australian bushranger and cop killer, Ned Kelly 





) HANGING OF 





IRON-CLAD OUTLAW 


DIVIDES AUSTRALIA 





Ned Kelly was a hunted criminal after shooting three police 
officers, but his execution outraged many Australians 





aking at dawn, after 
only a few hours of 
restless sleep, the 


condemned prisoner Ned Kelly 
falls to his knees and prays. With 
nothing else to do, he lies back 
down and waits for his execution 
at 10am. A petition to free him 
has been signed by 30,000 people, 
but to no avail. When the time 
comes, Kelly is led from his dank 
cell in Old Melbourne Gaol, 
walking briefly through the prison 
gardens where he remarks how 
pretty the flowers are. His usually 
cheerful demeanour disappears as 
the noose is fitted over his great, 
bushy beard. Convicted for a host 
of crimes, including killing three 
police officers, Kelly is hanged on 
11 November 1880. While some 
celebrate the news, others mourn 
the loss of a national hero. 


When Edward ‘Ned’ Kelly was 
a boy, he risked his life saving a 





from an interview with Ned Kelly, 14 August 1879 


friend from drowning near his 
home in Victoria, for which he 
was rewarded with a green sash 
—a gift he treasured his whole 
life. But Ned, the son of an Irish 
convict transported to Australia 
for pig stealing, descended into 
crime shortly afterwards. 

At 14, Kelly was arrested for 
supposedly attacking a Chinese 
trader, and came to the attention 
of the law again a year later for his 
connection with a horse-stealing 
bushranger (or outlaw). In 1870, 
Kelly was sentenced to three 
years for riding a stolen horse - 
during his arrest, he humiliated 
the policeman by climbing on 
his back and riding him like 
a horse. After his release, the 
equine robberies continued along 
with his brother Dan, as well 
as highway hold-ups. The Kelly 
brothers went on the run in April 
1878 after a policeman, Constable 
Fitzpatrick, 
accused Kelly 
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of shooting him in the hand - a 
spurious claim. They were joined 
by friends Joe Byrne and Steve 
Hart and the Kelly gang was born. 


BUSKEH JRDERS 
The police dispatched a squad 
of four officers in pursuit in late 
October, but when they made 
camp in a desolate part of the 
bush named Springybark Creek, 
they inadvertently walked into 
Kelly’s trap. In the surprise raid, 
three of the law men were killed. 
Kelly shot Constable Lonigan 
in the head when he went for his 
gun, Constable Scanlon was hit in 
the back in a spray of bullets, and 
Sergeant Kennedy was mortally 
wounded. Kelly would later claim, 
“I could not help shooting there or 
else let them shoot me which they 
would have done had their bullets 
been directed as they intended 





ANATOMY OF A KILLER 


Immediately after the execution, 
Ned Kelly’s head was removed. |n 
2009, the skeleton was exhumed, 
still missing the skull, and was 
re-buried by the Kelly family in 2013. 
The location of the skull is still a 
matter of soeculation - some 
reports say it was once at a police 
station, used as a paperweight. 



































! 1} LAST STAND 
Bi Kelly said he felt 
. invulnerable in 
his iron armour 
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and was made from parts of 
felolurel aicerelalematelavsiaiare| 





machines. When Ned Kelly 
appeared wearing his, some 
of the cops were terrified 





that he was a 


- vi F | a 


SHACKLED 


AND CAGED 
Just before his 
execution, Ned 

Kelly asked for his 
photograph to be 
taken in prison and 
given to his family 


them.” In response, the Felons’ 
Apprehension Act was passed, 
making it legal to shoot any 
member of the Kelly gang dead. 


NATIONAL SYMBOL 
There was no stopping Kelly 
though —- between December 
1878 and February 1879, his gang 
stole thousands in cash, silver 
and gold from two banks in 
Euroa, Victoria, and Jerilderie, 
New South Wales. Following the 
latter robbery, Kelly dictated his 
now famous 8,000-word letter, 
in which he justifies his crimes. 
His attack on unfair police 
persecution gained him many 
sympathisers, who believed he 
symbolised a uniquely Australian 
spirit of independence, but the 
authorities issued a reward of 
£8,000 for the gang, the largest in 
the British Empire at the time. 
Laying low for over a year, the 
gang reappeared on 26 June 1880, 
when Joe Byrne shot and killed 
Aaron Sherritt, a friend-turned- 
informer, at his own front door. 
Expecting police retaliation, the 
gang planned a trap at Glenrowan, 
Victoria. They secured the town, 
took over 60 hostages in the hotel 
and ripped up railway lines to 
wreck the incoming police train. 
The plan would have worked were 
it not for a schoolteacher who 
escaped and warned the railway. 
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INSIDE AND OUT 

Ned Kelly’s armour (left) - on 

display at the State Library of 
_ Victoria, Melbourne - and his 
' skeleton (above), which was 
' identified in 2011. 


Despite the setback, all four 
gangsters had something the 
law enforcers didn’t: bulletproof 
armour. Thick plates of iron 
protected their bodies and 
shoulders while helmets with 
eye slits kept their heads safe. At 
around 44 kilograms, they were 
heavy - imagine lifting a big dog 
— but Kelly was able to slip into 
his before the police attack began. 

In the chaos of the gunfight, 
all - except Ned — of the Kelly 
gang were killed, as well as several 
hostages. Escaping the hotel in 
his armour, Ned, armed only with 
a single revolver, returned fire. 
Bullets pinged off his breastplate, 
but his legs were unprotected. 
Shot several times in the legs and 
hands, he finally gave up and was 
taken into custody. Under his 
armour, he was wearing the green 
sash he had been given as a boy. 

Kelly remained upbeat while in 
prison — when told of the time of 
his execution, he allegedly replied: 
“Such is life”. He may have been a 
murderer and egotistical scoundrel 
but to many Australians, he was 
a folk hero. To this day, Ned Kelly 
divides opinion in Australia. © 


Ei (5) WHATDOYOU THINK? 
Was Ned Kelly a ruthless bandit or the 
‘Australian Robin Hood’? 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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or many of us, the 

English Civil War 

is a clash between 
Oliver Cromwell and King 
Charles I, a fight between 
GE TaVehVa@r hel ilesncwenelemeyabiaiyel 
Roundheads. But the reality 
is far more complex. Indeed, 
in recent decades, historians 
have sought to dismiss the 
notion that this series of 
conflicts across the British 
Isles should even be called the 
English Civil War. 

Suffice to say, when some of 

the instigators first took up 











arms in the early 1640s, few 
ko) DULG atenomatclemenahva (etc masrle 
they were plunging the British 
Isles into a decade of turmoil. 
They had begun a conflict that 
would lead to the execution of 
the King, along with the total 
abolition of the monarchy, 
and would cause a greater 
percentage of deaths among 
the population than even 
World War I. 

Julian Humphrys looks at 
the causes, events and results 
0) Misael moy elon oF-Hma(ersoy- palmer tlael 
“this war without an enemy”. 
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COMMONS SENSE 


Speaker of the Commons 
William Lenthall bows before 
his King, but refuses to reveal 
the whereabouts of some 
the absent MPs. Charles 
comments “I see the birds 
have flown’, and leaves. 


ROYAL INTERVENTION 
In 1642, Charles enters the 

_ House of Commons to arrest 
five leading MPs, but they 

. have already fled 


ad a ~ 


_———— 





n 23 October 1642, at Edgehill in 
Warwickshire, the armies of King 
and Parliament came to blows. The 
road that led them to battle was long, 
with numerous complex causes. Some 
claim religious divide was to blame, while 
others put it down to politics, or regional 
tensions. Many people believed 
that it would take just one 
battle to resolve matters and 
that, one way or another, the 
fighting would all be over by 
Christmas. They were wrong. 





When Long Parliament, as it later 
became known - because it sat 

for such a long time - assembled at 
Westminster in November 1640, the members 

of both houses were almost unanimous in their 
desire to address what they saw as the abuses of 
King Charles I’s rule. 

Charles had become King in 1625. Believing in 
his divine right to rule, he felt that Parliament’s 
job was to vote him money, not discuss his 
policies. He soon ran into difficulties with his 
early Parliaments, who saw things differently. 

In 1629, he dissolved the sitting Parliament 
and ruled without one for 11 years. This was 
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THE START OF WAR 


Why, in the middle of the 17th century, 
was Britain plunged into civil war? 






204 


Parliament’s ‘Grand 
mcolaalelasiagela(ecwe lisinsre. 
VAOY-Merolaale)r-lialacnelelelels 
ld alomerony.-)aalaar-alane)i 
Charles | 


perfectly legal at the time. However, without a 
Parliament to vote taxes, Charles was obliged to 
come up with a variety of ways to raise money. 
He used outdated laws to fine people, sold 
monopolies and extended Ship Money, a tax 
paid by coastal counties, to the whole country. 
Charles also caused anger over his religious 
innovations. He supported Archbishop 
Laud’s emphasis on ceremony in the 
Church of England, which smacked 
of a return to Catholicism, much 
like Bloody Mary in the previous 
century. Charles managed quite 
well until his ill-advised attempt 
to introduce the Anglican forms of 
worship, particularly the new English 
prayer book, into staunchly Protestant 
Scotland. This led to battle and defeat, and 
Charles was forced to call a Parliament, to vote 
the money to pay off the Scots. 


POWER TO PARLIAMENT 

Led by John Pym, the MP for Tavistock, this new 
Parliament secured the execution of Strafford, 
Charles’s hated chief minister, and passed an 
act to ensure that Parliament met every three 
years and couldn’t be dissolved without its own 
consent. It also abolished a number of royal 







A GRIM SHOW 

Huge crowds gather to watch the execution 
of the King’s minister, the Earl of Strafford, on 
Tower Hill in London 


courts that Charles had used to impose his will, 
and declared non-parliamentary taxation, like 
Ship Money, illegal. Up to this point, Parliament 
had been united, but then Pym and his circle 
introduced a bill of controversial reforms to the 
Church of England. To compound this, he then 
introduced ‘the Grand Remonstrance’, a bill 
detailing Charles I’s so-called abuses since 1625. 

This was too much for some MPs, who began 
to think that Pym was a greater threat than the 
King. Charles was gaining support, yet there was 
still time for one more regal miscalculation. On 
4 January 1642, he illegally entered the House of 
Commons in an unsuccessful attempt to arrest 
Pym, and four other MPs, for treason. 

In the end, the war ultimately began over 
control of the army. Both King and Parliament 
agreed that an army had to be raised to suppress 
a Catholic rebellion in Ireland, but who was to 
raise it? It was the King’s prerogative to raise 
an army, but many in Parliament feared that 
Charles might use his military might against 
them, too. In the end, both King and Parliament 
raised troops and England stumbled into war. 










LEADING THE WAY 


THE MAIN PLAYERS 


PARLIAMENTARIANS 


King Charles | Oliver Cromwell 
(1600-1649) (1599-1658) 


Charles was the younger son of Cromwell was MP for Cambridge at 
King James | and VI. He became heir the start of the war, and rose through 
to the throne when his elder brother, id atom co lal.eommo mero) aalant-lale mm ox-lait-laalslalaes 
mica AvAne [{=xemlallo) Pare] ale mio Komel ge) /\Valaxe, army. He became Lord Protector of 
King in 1625. He was executed in 1649. muale to ]aremmslexol atc) avom-laromic=it-lalem lam olor 







































Prince Rupert of the Rhine Sir Thomas Fairfax 
(1619-82) (1612-71) 
Nephew of Charles | and a key Royalist commander. A Yorkshireman who became Captain General of the 


Popularly seen as the archetypal, dashing Cavalier INTeW VAN exe (=) iv -\ aa ahVAll m=) ©) elessic\om dalom =) <-1el0]ue)ame)s 
but was in fact a hard-nosed, competent soldier. Charles |, and resigned his post in 1650. 








William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury John Pym 
Gis VATailor-Sep) (1584-1643) 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 1633. A staunch ally The MP for Tavistock was the main leader of 
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were controversial. He was executed in 1645. death in 1643. 








Henrietta Maria Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex 
(1609-69) (1591-1646) 
French wife of Charles |, whose Catholicism aroused DY=Wiela10p.al (=to1e ma al=m oxo] aitolaal=laleslatlallaaanvarclan =e lel=y alll 


suspicion in Protestant England. She encouraged in 1642. He won an important victory at Newbury in 
her husband to pursue war with Parliament. 1643 but suffered defeat at Lostwithiel in 1644. 




















James Graham, Marquis of Montrose DEW aCe iy M=¥-4| (=) 
(1612-50) (1601-82) 
PNBSTolo) ud is) al nxe)VZ-] IS1Ga ae KelU le] alar-ls elallit-laluxer-laalerelielal A professional Scottish soldier, Leslie played a key 


against the Covenanters until his defeat at role in several victories. He later switched sides and 
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James Butler, Earl of Ormond 





Sir Arthur Hesilrige 


(1610-88) (1601-61) 
(Coy anlantsavel=) arslero)ialsiand alm Orla ale) icom aa) el-)iom lamas) (-] aren Hesilrige fought with mixed success in the First Civil 
Kal lor-Som atom (=Xemr~laM laiciameliitclaletsielel-lialcian exo) al tolaalciale War. He became Cromwell’s enemy when the latter 
but was defeated and went into exile. yd ole Vi (=1om Malo adel aa) OM =r) alt-laallalemre|alemel(=\em [almeal-mke)uVc) a 

























Levels of opposition to 
Charles | 
of Commons. Eventually, 
about a third of its MPs 
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THE GREAT DIVIDE 


FOR KING OR PARLIAMENT?’ 


with the Royalists simply felt unable to fight against 





People chose sides for a variety of reasons and, 


in many ways, there was no such thing as a id aYeli ars] are) ialecvem qialen 
‘typical’ Royalist or Parliamentarian. In fact, the (Ola daromelaalslansile(omcie)aalsm exe] alts] aalavaltelatelalsmarcle| 
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to become Royalists. Indeed, over 100 joined the what they were told. 
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RELIABLE REDCOATS 


BMatom (=) | ore lal i (=e mx) (° (=) ¢ Oln 


y J Parliament’s New Model 
























THREE WARS, 
THREE KINGDOMS 


This series of conflicts didn’t make its 
mark on English soil alone 


Ihe conflicts that raged across 

the British Isles in the mid-17th 

century have popularly been called 
the English Civil War, but in fact this is 
extremely misleading. They should really 
be seen as British conflicts, as few areas 
of the British Isles were not in some 
way affected. Many of the events that 
propelled the nation into civil war took 
place outside England. Campaigning 
took place in Scotland as well as 
England, and both countries 
invaded each other during the 
period. What’s more, although 
fighting in Ireland rumbled on 
for more than a decade, it’s 
wrong to see the conflicts as 
one single war - there were in 
fact three separate periods of 
fighting (see below). 


INTO BATTLE 

The King drew many of his soldiers 
(below) from Wales, the North and 
Cornwall; Parliament (right) from 
id at=WrYo)eidalm t-s-) a- lem =t- ia Valel (ts) 


In the end, though, the wars that had begun 
with armed opposition to the crown in Scotland 
and rebellion in Ireland ended with England, for i A 
the first time ever, in almost complete control of — oie WY PS er 
the entire British Isles. 


A BLOODY DECADE 
THE CONFLICT TRILOGY 


See Aa oa fo] ore) No og V7 MAT /.N- Wa (<7-8:)) 
ee eee = = Charles escapes, and secretly secures the 
support of the Scots, who invade England but are 
defeated. A number of Royalist risings are also 
suppressed in England. Attitudes harden against 
Charles for causing yet another war. A minority of 
Parliamentarians secure his execution in January 


A Victorian View Of BRETT TemerrcAniitaM mise) clollitelaKelmeatswatclarliaan? 


“i the battle at Naseby 


FIRST CIVIL WAR (1642-46) 


The Royalists are initially successful but, 
Ulhalaarslacdnvamore| altel aals)alemismva(eime)arelelcm lam at ale|iclare 
and the King is arrested. The Royalists are also 
defeated in Scotland. No one can envisage rule 
without a king, so negotiations take place with 
id ale inal e)aisxelaleve Mm @tatelalexsme).-1 am ale) ims al-mecolelaiu ays 
Salolul (em el=mele)V214 alsxe p 
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Army defeated not only the 
King, but their enemies in 
Scotland and Ireland as well. 
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ISLES WERE NOT AFFECTED 


orld oll 

BAe. = 
Charles Il flees after defeat 
at the Battle of Worcester 


THIRD CIVIL WAR (1650-51) 


Charles’s son and heir, Charles II, secures 
{OO} H NES] AISLE] ©) 0X0) aim ONVarole] cave ale muOme] olale)lomual-iie 
Ke) aaame) ina) i(e 10) ame Bows) e)i kam el-viale me la)ictohaclemele 

DJ Ula ey=]anlaimiobo lO Mma alcwsiee)ece-lel-llamlalclelsm=taleliclare 
but, in September 1651, in the last battle of 

the Civil Wars, they are defeated at Worcester. 
Charles Il escapes into exile. 
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i 1) NI ses” we Tahagty sb ah hie 
Le Dae aie) de LAA 
SCOTTISH UNREST 
MAIN: The first outing of the Anglican 


Prayer book in Scotland was an 
unmitigated disaster 


LEFT: The signing of the National * 
Covenant locked Scotland into the war | 


tA 





NORTH OF THE BORDER 


1 OOI EN NID 


(Cl ate la (oxom ma ntcle (= mol (©) Mx@) ian) isite] <essme lO lalate mm ales 
2}(e]aveolUiem alicm ele mnems).4usialemmal-molelaalelaiays 
fo) imo) fsa) essere] ale Mian] elessismaal=mad aleli Siam cacohY.2)¢ 
Book on his Scottish compatriots was 

one of his biggest. Most of the Scots were 
Presbyterian - meaning they believed in a church 
government lead by representative assemblies called 
oresbyteries, rather than by bishops. Furthermore, 
the text of the Prayer Book seemed far too Catholic for 
their Protestant tastes. Indeed, a riot broke out when it was 
first publicly used in St Giles’ Cathedral (the High Kirk of 
Edinburgh), on 23 July 1637. Legend has it that one of the 
congregation was so incensed that she jumped up, and threw 
her stool at the unfortunate Minister. 

In the following year, the leading Scottish Protestant nobles, 
o[e1aldavars ALO aalialisine) acme] | mcile] aleve ma al= wm N [= 18(0) atc] mM @@)’{s1alclaimemre me) aaars] 
elinla nar lace)ame)imaats)|qcexe)pnlaalidpalslalmcemsree)uuisiam acsssie\anslarclalsian 
re] are Manta) ame(oine)qaaliatcluceyameeme(sir2)ale Mm iem lamar, e)(es]mrcisiallelamm@valclaless 
resolved to crush what he saw as an unacceptable challenge 
Kom aliswslUiaale) ai Avan @lavce)@nelarcia=)\Vanre)aualsm 4) ale Mualicmmtare| (ciamacele) ess 
weren't up to the job, and the Covenanters easily defeated 
them. Faced with the need to pay off the Scots, Charles had 
to call a Parliament, setting into motion a chain of events that 
would eventually end with his execution. 

Talmloy-2lar-)nns)auerolaltelanlsyalmrcle|aoxcxe meOm | aincelel0 (ecm na cassie)VANalarelal ian 
TalKem = ale] to] ave Mrs Wes(e(e) a UiSi alto] aaa\VallalVcle (sxe ma al=mee)elaluavmcemn(e]almuars 
RCO) Yc] ISIGSHIN AUIS] @RANVAN ©) Ce \YL2x0 Aro Gl AU [ello] ce)(=m | almMal=M CoN VANYA(CLRO)AVAro) I 
Fel asixe) alu d(ele) mW Zale ale tole oxo] alte lanlelalmee)aiage)me)muat-walelaname)i 
England. However, back in Scotland they weren’t having things 
in ala) ON" AAW io\VAn ©] OMI Amal M mile ]altolalessmma ale hire]ae 0] Sme) misle)alagesscom (=e 
a Scottish Royalist force to a series of stunning victories over 
the Covenanters. However, as he moved south his men 
(o(=\sxo]ana\o fre] arom alisme(=)@)(=1ka1e Me] AAA NAW ceSMelalKatolucremrele 
myaliiie)arclelelamiama alm ie) ce(2) ecm amet-) ©)X=)00] 621M lor-soy 
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aialsmalelanlelslaxelmaaicia 
Ali tsxemlamelarsmallelaiarcle 
Drogheda, in 1649. 

mlUlatelasvelsmanre acm eaten 
late Wom elsiclancitclia 
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IRELAND 


Tam@Xeike)el-)amloy-Spma-ler=)i|(elame)ce).<omeleiania 
Ulster. Although it was essentially a 
dsiale me) md at=me) e)e)as1wi-10 Mm CT-[-)| (em Oro] u ale) ire 
exe) ele l fold lelamclerellasimnaala\imucagelasrieclale 
overlords, it also attracted the support 
of the ‘Old English’, the Catholic 
descendants of earlier English settlers 
Tala [ait- ale Mu =d,¢o le [e[=) eo] hove cine) a(asome) mun ala) 
massacre of Protestants were soon 
ol] cele fol alae mam =taleits]aremelaremeveolar-]alemm malls 
Xo Mi @l atc] (2x3 Ko Msi=) 010 Md al= Wate] de) mm ©) annreyare| 
and his army to fight the rebels, while 
Parliament sent a force to protect 
YU] e)i fale lale Maal-wsxero) aah] al @e)'.2) are] aincl es 
sent an army to Ulster. However, there 
was little co-operation between the 
Wal @oxoum ke) Re =sseure] ale mMarom aisiialem aulaalelisvemelap 
alesis) 0)&2)00] el2) am loy-soom @)anale)aremcs(e|alcre 
a truce with the Irish rebels, which 
enabled him to send troops back to 
England to fight for Charles. Many 
(o)malismantclamanlendialcexe mivaalslamaala\\7 
were asked to battle their English 


htt 


DEATH AT DROGHEDA 
“*. Thousands of soldiers Vale, 
=i. civilians were slaughtered 

| . including women and rod al iCe 
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Jenny Geddes, who allegedly 
threw her stool in anger at 
the use of the new Anglican 
prayer book, may have 
started the riot that led to 
the outbreak of the war. In 
dalomlslaamerclaldelavamelelols 

Xo} of-1 am -101 gt Mero aarsremalis 
horse after this legendary 
brawl starter. 


1 AY 
_C at 


(oro) an} eyo] a(e)ecmeem [ale (=\-1e Pm aatolanmsvale(sve mule) 
ule |avalaremuelanaalcmoxelaitclanrsaleclatcl ars 
TaMmloy-Tomm@)anateyalemeliitcxemulaamaaroml aka 
rebels, who saw the anti-Catholic English 
Parliament as a far greater threat than the 
alate Mam AVAVOMAY (ote) ecm to) k=) amelie) Vale ml ate] alsises 
alliance with the Scots, they were joined by 
the Scottish Covenanters. In mid-June 1649, 
Ol daate)atem(c](emci(-e[smnem DJ] e)|/aMmm(e)\(2\.2) axe) a ly 
P-NUTo[Uksiam alisure | dA aNVAn\ chow AOlU|Ra\e mol am aco) @alpaliatsys 
oN arol exe) altslaaleyaluslalclalrs] aaah AMM alisiellst-] ave muaara 
VVZo NAN KO) NU] Olers] ale bree) palialem aaliiits| AVM (etcle(-an@)INicle 
(Ol go)aahiir2)] meen eXstellamalisme) quis] merclanleylrejamejare 
to capture Drogheda and Wexford. Terrified 
by the massacres that took place there, most 
(o) als) au c=101=) oid ge) ale] are)(elcmsvele)aimciUl aa) alelsia=xe p 
Cromwell left Ireland in May, leaving his 
son-in-law Henry Ireton to complete the 
suppression of the rebels. Limerick fell in 
October 1651, Galway in May 1652 and, 
VVialelaMaaromisic]alemercisin(ame)m Gl (elute) alee lelaincva 
10] ageyale (ol acre mke malo exe] altclaalclaleclatclasmiam-Velall 
1653, the rebellion was finally at an end. 
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UNDER 
YOUR HAT 
Many cavalrymen 
wore a metal 


5 skullcap called a 
; 'secret’ under their 


hats for protection. 


The Civil Wars saw the Parliamentarian Roundheads take 
on the Royalist Cavaliers... or did they? 

















he idea of gaily dressed Cavaliers colonels chose for them. As a result there hat, and usually had a ‘field word’ - a simple 
i Tay ode laat-Xe marci s-melollalemet-iaa(=) were regiments on both sides wearing the phrase to shout out as a kind of password. 

with helmeted Roundheads is same colour coats - red, blue, green and Obviously field words were hardly secret 
MAA Coa xe) dt-la Maal ixece)alec=) ol aela mm Mal-) ___—s white - which could lead to considerable _and field signs could be swiftly removed 
reality is that both armies in y ™~ oyavabli(oyemeyemaatcmey-iadlaataien (Parliamentarian general, Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
the Civil Wars were largely » The armies tried to get round this avoided capture by doing this at the Battle 
dressed in exactly the same 99. QO QO en in a variety of ways. Cavalrymen oy IY VacicoyaWly (ole) amy \maa tem stlna (cme) m@lslauiceyel 
Cham late Mr-lahYaet=)\\c- ll a’anate lal were often given coloured in 1644, both sides initially took to the field 
- ‘Roundhead?’ or ‘Cavalier’ | The mare ol maat—ia) scarves or sashes to wear. with something white in their hats as a field 
ako) N=) c=1e Mm al-Mre) eo) eleladelaliavme) i ‘ planned to MakeUp’ These were normally red for the sign and shouting out ‘God with us’ as a 
wearing a helmet, breastplate ‘N Parliament's New 7 Royalists, tawny orange for the field word! 


: _ Model Army 
and thick leather coat would ~~ > Parliamentarians. An 





~<a 7 Se 















have jumped at the chance. an army might adopt a 2 
| | ™ _ . field sign to distinguish \ HEADGEAR 
Roundhead’ and ‘Cavalier’ were originally its soldiers, such as a bit Musketeers rarely wore 
terms of abuse. Some of those who rioted in of greenery stuck in the a ™s helmets. They normally 






support of Parliament in 1641 had short hair, ») wore knitted caps or soft 
and so they were nicknamed ‘Roundheads’. — y a tad Tare 
Equally, ‘Cavalier’ was a term of abuse for the ) Raat = “- to show which side the 
gallants in Charles’s court, implying they were i= = | soldier was fighting for. 
arrogant foreign horsemen. Such people were S Dies —= 
just a tiny minority of those involved in the 
war, but the names stuck. 

Until the establishment of 
Parliament’s New Model Army, whose 
soldiers were uniformly clothed in 
red, infantry regiments were clothed 
in whatever colour uniform their 





























Up to two-thirds of the infantry, in both 
sides’ armies, were musketeers. They were — 
trained to deploy in lines up to six deep AP} \\ oe | =f ee MATCHLOCK 
and to shoot together in volleys. MC) ea | eee | eae * f When a musketeer 
: A) pulled the trigger, a 
piece of smouldering 
cord (called ‘match’) 
ignited the gunpowder 
charge in the musket. 





















BANDOLIER 

Hanging off this cross-body 

belt are 12 wooden tubes. : 

Each one contains enough _ — f > — @eeeege\' \\ 

gunpowder (made of ——— — a fe FLINTOCK 

charcoal, sulphur and ae - | PISTOLS 

saltpetre) for a single shot. A | These weapons are a 
high quality pair, and 
would likely only 
have been carried by 
a mounted officer. 





SHOES 
In the 17th century, 
soldiers’ shoes were 
‘straights’. In other 
words, there was no left 


—— or right, and a shoe could 
HiSTORYREVEACED-COM .— _ be worn on either foot. 
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ARMOUR 
Ideally, both 
armies’ cavalrymen 
would wear an iron 
breastplate, back 
plate and helmet. 
But in practice, 
many didn’t receive 
all this armour. 


UNIFORM COLOUR ! 

oe PS The New Model Army § 
SASH OF DEFIANCE sca es ~ . infantrymen were all clothed — 
Roundheads normally wore are ‘ Sic es in red, while their Officers | ~ 
orange sashes as it was the aoe fe wore manatees ied wanted HR z 
colour of their commander, ——— NS ea 5 a ce 
the Earl of Essex. However 
William Waller, another 


Roundhead General, disliked TASK ate] = Led 5 
peed THE NEW 
\4(@) D) ma Nae 


As 1644 drew to a close, Parliamentary 
HORSEMEN Ke) <ek=som alsl@ Mele] ] alae ma aromele) el-)auatlalepm eluimarale 
In theory, horsemen were organised still not been able to land a knockout blow 
into ‘troops’ of 50-100 individuals. against the Royalists. Having been raised 





EDTE EEE 


BOOTS 


The riders wore 


long leather boots, \ , \ - | A number of troops were then _to fight in specific parts of the country, 


which could be | > brought together to form a ss aint: t Parliament’s armies were very local in their 
Seance. down | ith s folUlaloto) eam Mal=limexelantaatclarelclecmigce[Ulelalah? 
mounts was a constant | em i) (2\e Mn KO MM @Xor0) 012) ¢>]k=vare ale mcxelanlomalsilemaalsiie 
positions more as a result of social standing 
(ou oe) |i ers] Ml alale(elacecom cola als)annate] ame le[-muem-] an 
military ability. To deal with these problems, 
PIKEMAN’S PFeValtelantsyalemeysiee) ell isia-ve ma arom N(e\ mere (=) 
ARMOUR Army, a force liable for military service in 
eee ors any part of the the British Isles - including 
morion’ helmet, a 
breastplate, and lreland and Scotland. 
tassets to protect I Kom coro l0 (a= ele) |iurero] miaialelaldiaremelaremevarelel(s 
the thighs. aatewelolecelialanatclalmelmeelanlolaicclalmeyiileclasmnaar= 
| mLOLUSS\ome) im Oo) pala alelalsm Oresswiele mols @)I|me)e)i(e]iare) 
MPs and members of the House of Lords to 
resign their commands in the army. A few 
MPs were exempt from this - notably Oliver 
At eak of war, . a Ue y= ‘ Cromwell, whose military might was highly 
ate = eet tre ane vet scrillre . pe . y \ he 2 Belarc 
brought along weapons and armour that had .- ie oF ce 4 "| — et a. The new army took to the field in 1645 
been in the family for years. _ a NG ee. ~& under the command of Sir Thomas 
" a , ws i Fairfax, a Yorkshire gentleman who 
had earned a good reputation as a 
soldier. Cromwell was its general 
| of horse. In June, it routed the 
. Royalists at Naseby. By mid-1646, 
dale c= ]@a lal =1ale|felalemarc(em el-\-)amyelan 
= In 1650, Cromwell took command 
» of the Army, leading it to victory 
over the Scots, and it was with its 
support that he seized 


BUFFCOAT power in 1653. 

A toughened-leather coat, 

which provided some 

protection against blows. 

This particular example was 

worn by Thomas Sanders, a 

Derbyshire Roundhead. - NOVEMBER 2014 35 








“MEN’S BOWELS 
AND BRAINS FLEW 
IN OUR FACES” 


rN n r n 


During battles, 
was 
confusing and terrifying. 
Such was the crush it 
could be difficult to 
effectively. 


DEADLY WEAPONS 


= ; * ey aS ™ A soldier’s weapons, 
ee, oS « whether pistol, musket, 
oe carbine (short musket 


CANNON’S ROAR 
Both sides used a variety of 
artillery, ranging from these 
light guns, to true cannons 
- enormous weapons that 
needed teams of horses 

or oxen to move them. 


carried by cavalry), or 
swords, needed to be well 
looked after. 


AND THRUST 
Cavalrymen often 
fired their pistols 
first, before drawing 
their swords for 


close-quarter combat. —_ 


With their long, 
metal-tipped pikes, 
the pikeman played a 
key role in protecting 
their musketeers 

t | from enemy cavalry. 


























COINING IT IN 





When coins were scarce, armies 
improvised. These diamond 

shapes were made from melted 
A down silver and used within the 
RS besieged town of Newark. 
















= peg ule 
alee 
a ‘ 
A successful general needed to combine 
sat his different forces, and control his troops 
ost Civil War soldiers - no matter In theory, cavalry were supposed to drive 
which side they fought on - were _— off the enemy horsemen in front of them and 
equipped with much the same then wheel inwards to attack the exposed 
tools. If cavalry, they would have had flank of the enemy infantry. But this was 
swords, pistols and short muskets called easier said than done. It was hard to rally 
carbines. If infantry, then muskets and cavalry who had launched a charge, and a wise 
long, pointed spears called pikes, commander would always keep some of 
his horsemen back as a reserve. At 


In a battle, it was customary 

for the infantrymen to form 

up in the central ranks, with 

the cavalry on either flank 
although, in practice, this didn’t 
always happen. The smoothbore 
matchlock muskets used by the 
infantry were, by today’s standards, 
incredibly slow to load and highly inaccurate, 
so ‘pikemen’ - whose job it was to protect 
the musketeers from enemy cavalry - were 
necessary. They also provided some muscle 
amid the action. The musketeers would join 
in the fighting, too, using the heavy wooden 
butts of their muskets as clubs. 


were their weapons. 





IN THE THICK OF IT 





the Battle of Edgehill, for example, 
the Royalist cavalry defeated the 
Parliamentarians in front of them, 
and then rode off in pursuit - the 
battle had nearly been lost by the 
time they returned. At Naseby, 
Cromwell had plenty of well-trained 
cavalry, enabling him to defeat his 
Royalist opponents with sufficient reserves 
to attack their infantry. Conversely, the long, 
iron-tipped pikes of the foot soldiers could 
form a deadly barrier to cavalry, and as such the 
horsemen often needed 






























SOLDIER CAMP 


GARRISON 
DUTY 


Pitched battles were comparatively rare in 
the Civil Wars. Some soldiers never even 
ixolule] alam ame) alcvms)exaleliacemaarcli axe)aleicomanliiincl ay 
career on garrison duty - guarding a village, 
town or fortress. In theory, garrisons were 
S10] ©) eXessi=1e in Oe l=1 4 al) am pale) ale\Varol are mciel 6) eli [ass 
for the war effort but, in practice, many just 
looked after themselves. 
Malem exelaitclantsialeclarclame clad elamelmelactsle 
(© are lhitel(em aleve] au ste laa sire Mets ioml alm ele) [ale 
(Cfo) atsiicid [ale me) mond cele) OMe) ale) eci-me] alemaliVe) 
companies of foot - as many as 400 men 
- their main war service seems to have 
TANYZe) Nexen <at>) e) [ale islam oN -me)amaalcl munceN cl [Sie 
counterparts In nearby Lacock. Some 
(ofl a aise) alsmecele (em e=M=).4ua2)nal=)\Varclelahyommelel 
the fact is that garrison duty reduced the 
falUyanlel=)axe)imanlelameh’Zclitcle)(omcelanee)anl eyo] mmlamelerals 
1645, nearly half of Charles I’s troops were 
scattered in garrisons across the country. 
In many ways this suited Charles, as he was 
sj OYs] ca1e Md around cell] @)(=me) im ele \"Al are ms] ale muavsvellale| 
them - they got their money and food from 
the surrounding areas - but it’s tempting 
iKoM(e)ale(=) an darclanaalre| alam atchcmare] ©) e\clal-lemin 
latsme mm als (omsxe)agl=me) mu alassromn cele) ecmyVicam allan) 






infantry support of at Naseby, where his army was heavil 
Saeed FLOWING LOCKS : d 
their own to defeat the outnumbered and defeated. 
; Dyatsyelinom ers ale mola] eelsiale 
enemy infantry. Devaltelaatciaieclatcla 


ancolelarelals\olommcllar-Vaualela 
Hesilrige’s hair was as 


long as any Cavalier’s. 


HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT 


Richard Atkyns was a Royalist cavalry officer 
who wrote a vivid account of his desperate 
struggle with Sir Arthur Hesilrige at the 
Battle of Roundway Down, Wiltshire, in 1643. 
Kowa le Lom colsare In Coxe le 1] ale ie) e) eleyal-yalmxe) im @latela(asom| 
who had raised a regiment that was so heavily 
re] gan lele|asve mma ats) Mulecmd cele) 61-1 acm\\.-) c-m alle .dalelpalaxe, 
‘lobsters’ because of their tough shells. 
- Hesilrige’s armour was even tougher... 
af aaa LW clsmaa\Vanie) ade lalsm lame mellgeveimn llaromuemel ats] ce[= 
their general of horse... he discharged his 
carbine first, but at a distance not to hurt us, 
and afterwards one of his pistols, before | 
(or ]aalomelomcemallaammclalemaalisscre mide eleldaMemaalcia 
anlantsxel roles) \yasia allel qllalnemaliaammclaremeelelelarcvom allan 
exo) (0) gam me lel are] 4eLccemanlialcure ale m manmclelaom malianallaay 
for he staggered and presently wheeled off 
from his party and ran... | heard a voice saying 
mises) av-Vadalel aumtlsicolalele (mre) |(e\i/mallaamemmie) (ey 








him | did, and in six score yards | came up to 
laliaalrslale me |isxelat-]ae(sxemaal=melua(=) au e)sine) mola allan msl are 
I’m sure | hit his head for | touched it before | 
gave fire but he was too well armed all over for 
eu O)IS1K0) olU] | o1mnco melo allaamrelaNa ale] amen col amalismale)aci> 
Tal momaalaw elerehvare] ale m aswxe)hY,cre muoms)acsanl elm aresaliare 
110] adalclan dats] amcem <li malismale)esccerel | maalsmalaalcmnle 
were together hand to fist. Upon 
iW aToMKoliKslalaleme)imalismalelexcmalls 
lalevele| e)koxesme) el-)alsvem el-)al lave mms) ale| 
Me te\Vcom allan icin ©)ael.@llama atom alcvel emrelare 
VVZolU] (em atohVcom alam allaamaalcelele|amuats 
lateYol@ Mian a ahVau al@)es\om ale le malelmsiaUlanle)(cvomre)t 
the same place.” 

AVAld am ESO NYA] ale male )esxoura]0) (-mKe mele 
atomiUlaual-lemaalcm/velelare(-\om mlessillare(a 
was about to surrender when 
he was rescued by a group of 
RxolU ale | atetolem ale)esxcanlclak 


THE DARK KNIGHT 
Hesilrige’s heavy armour 
saved him from almost 
certain death at the Battle 
of Roundway Down 
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WHEN DID YOU LAST 
SEE YOUR FATHER? 

This 19th-century painting shows 
FMAYfoltlate Mm con’c-] iim ele) mm el-Tlate) 

ro LUC=¥-ya fe) al-vom oh’ ocolerare|al=t-lef3 


Milan, 


apart by the 


GIVI MAA col acrerelelaniomnelelalomuarsiaarsiciivcrs 
taking up arms against their brothers 
and friends, as they joined the different 
sides. With the inscription, “ 





it’s possible that this ring belonged 
to someone with such split loyalties. 


aRalism exclalaialemaateNaaltchic 
been inspired by a real 
event in the Civil Wars, 
when the Whitelockes, 


from Fawley Court near 
Henley, were interviewed 
by the Cavaliers. 
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LIVING IN 
A WAR ZONE 


As the peace shattered, so too did 
everyday life. Civilians became victims... 


oO one could escape the impact of 
the Civil Wars. As the country was 
torn apart, the conflict seeped into 
every corner of the country, spilling blood 
in hitherto peaceful places. By the wars’ 
end, the country was far more heavily 
taxed than it had ever been under 
Charles I’s rule. Taxation ranged 
from local assessments to a 
nationwide excise tax on 
consumer goods. After the 
war, many wealthy Royalists 
had their estates seized, and 
had to pay substantial fines 
to recover them. Ordinary 
people were forced to contribute 
in other ways as well. Crops and 
animals were requisitioned or simply 
stolen. During the Siege of Devizes, 
Wiltshire, in 1643, the defending Royalists 
ran short of match for their muskets (see 
page 34) so they took all the cords from 
the town’s beds to boil up in order to 
make some more. 


Localities had to provide men to serve in the 
various armies. In The History of Myddle, 


about a village in Shropshire, the 17th-century 
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180,000 


aiatcmalelaalel>laxe)m ex-re)e) (= 
Tam =aale|t- [arom aaie) 
died as a result 
Oo) MU AISM icles 


writer Richard Gough described how his small 
community supplied around 20 men for the 
Royalist cause. Of these, he reports that no 
fewer than 13 were killed. 

Because they were often short of money, 
Royalist armies often relied on ‘free quarter’, 
where towns and villages were obliged to house 

and feed soldiers at their own expense. 
As well as the monetary burden, 
civilians had another reason to 
dread a visit from an army. Soldiers 
were, in effect, walking infections, 
spreading plague and disease as 
they travelled across the land. 
The historian Charles Carlton 
has calculated that, in England alone, 
out of a population of about 5 million at 
the time, at least 180,000 people died in war- 
related deaths. The proportion is higher even 
than World War I. 

Sometimes, particularly in the southwest, 
local people fought back. Named ‘clubmen?’ after 
the rudimentary weapons they carried, they 
banded together in a bid to keep the armies of 
both sides at bay. On one occasion one group 
unfurled an intimidating banner. It read: 

“If you offer to plunder or take our cattle 

Be assured we will bid you battle.” 
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is sacked by the 


<= Parliamentarians 
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RESILIENCE TO RUIN 
MAIN: Royalist Corfe Castle 
in Dorset was reduced to 
ruins by the Roundheads 
RIGHT: Lady Mary Bankes, 
the last owner and 
inhabitant of the Castle 
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IT’S A MASSACRE 


WAR CRIMES 


i Mal-melahwiaiaaclamte)\\scmelm c-larclanaalcmal nals 
stated that if a town or castle forced 
attackers to storm it, the lives and 
property of those inside were forfeit. 
Many towns and castles were plundered 
after their capture - 140 wagons were 
needed to carry the loot from Leicester 
after it fell to the Royalists in 1645. But, 
aside from a handful of cases, massacres 
in England were relatively rare. 

However, the situation elsewhere 
was very different. When Dundee was 
sacked by the English Parliamentarians in NO MERCY 
September 1651, at least 500 of its inhabitants Some 100 Royalists were slain when the 
V2) comm A1I(sYOMm lal |aelte] ale mci ee)anle)iate)ale)ame) im ele) |ialers] Mmmm ~colelalelal-t-(e (Mine) qaal-XeM =t-ldlale Mm a lelerx- Mm at-linleiallae 
racial and religious factors led to much greater 
tohV/cle [ol AVAWAVANc1apsiK@l ann) [ale mB) cole) alclelto Mi amsy] © X=) 00]01-) aun 00) @)0]T-)10(0)a MyWii anli (cl @mcicl0 le] alas) aunele) ae) [-(ecurale 
ie y-So Gl go)a ah’iVic)| acme cele) OlSm nalolswrolelacve mual=M-valul cs NAV(2)4 Ke) ce ire Baa lelaldaMtcla2)@m mitsine) ale] alsmelistole]asx>) 











(Cfelge Telia mtalelisiap) over how many civilians were killed, but the 
ofelaarelammere(-iaaley¢ fact remains that Cromwell approved of what 
Vidas ln ©) ge) ele) auleyal late) €) eX=)alsxe Mm gx fe] aell are maalom e)(eleletsial-\e ies Clore es 
of the town’s judgment on what he saw as his sinful enemies. 





BRINGING DOWN THE HOUSE 


STRATEGIC SLIGHTS 


iM al=mete] o)d0lcome)mm nals] a\valnce)'/o] [isi msi ce) ale] ale) (ecm amaal=mil als] mV{2to] gcme)mna als) 
First Civil War left the Parliamentarian victors with something 
(o) ira ©) 0) 0) (=) a Pam Ke mcie= 18 Le)amcxe)(el(=) ecm lame] me)maals)aamelel(e match’) 
oxsxo)al ©) ce) a1 C)LUAY=) NVA). OL-VAISAV. oom OlU lem Ko me lem ale)nalialeMueleite, 
surely have left them open to potential future Royalist 
risings. The solution was to ‘slight’ them, or render 
inarclaamlarelsixelarsiie) (os 
I Mal=me(=\o]q-\-mco mn) (e ame alicm\colsme le) alm Zc] glare. 
considerably from place to place. Coastal 
fortifications were generally left alone as they were 
laleteve(=e nome (=3i-)alemaalsmecelel ald avare)ale melanomas 
merely symbolic. At Berkeley in Gloucestershire, for 
example, the token slighting saw just a small section 
f (o) MY, VZo] | elsda ale) bsiarsxe mm = 10 | mmsve)aal=val palavomaalomelsssiaauleidle)a 
f was extensive. The ruins of Corfe Castle in Dorset is 
a prime example. 
A Malcmerclsia(om arclom elct-)amo mantel (e)auualeleamiamaals 
Parliamentarians’ sides. Bravely defended by its owner, 
Lady Mary Bankes, it had withstood two major sieges before 
it finally fell in February 1646, thanks to a case of treachery. A note 
in the House of Commons Journal for 5 March of that year states 
dare l@mlanlantsveltolacd Nano] aks auanle)aallalem ©)¢-)\\i2) acme alow m OlUIom\olu=re ma arolmnaal= 
fora] 0) 40] da10 Mere Is1u(-mcia (010) (0m elomel=)pnle)isial-1e pe WOr-] eles] [alm (Ule|al-scme)m MUN Velaua 
was appointed to oversee the destruction, which involved exploding 
(o[U1a} exe) ce(=) quel ale(=)anual=Mersssvd (¥N\V(<] | SM Vael ala l2Xe) ele] [ero] mlanvcesim(e rel m(@ lam are’. 
uncovered the trenches dug for the slighting of the outer gatehouse 
and a cavity, dug by the men who were trying to demolish the keep, 
(ora ]aS1U1| Mm OLomS\ox> AM Vid ace lU(e] alma arome(=)ante)iid(e) mye) a .@reessime)\/-) a 10] O Rem aalelc= 
than £25,000 in today’s money - it was only partially successful, 
leaving the spectacular ruins that can be seen today. 

















Dressed in black, Lady Mary 
Btolal <omaalelelaaicmual> 
who died while 
away with the King at 
(@)are)gomeslalsmare)(ercmual> 
, which she 
has to defend while grieving. 
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TIMELINE the British Civil 


In the mid-17th century, chaos reigned in Britain - here’s how the nation went 
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1640 


28 AUGUST 1640 


The Scottish Covenanters defeat the English at the Battle 
ohm CN delelan mace) comm feladaleleslol-lat-lalemmclalemeleme)sMmxomelecels) oh 
Newcastle. King Charles | is forced to call a Parliament, 
Tame) ce(=) am Kom Lol -Mi dal-Manleyal-\\mal-X-le(-e Mm xem oy-\\ Me) smd al-W-{oce) am 


5 MAY 1646 


135 SEPTEMBER 
1645 


After winning a 

id glate Mey ms (eace) a (=) 
over the Scottish 
Covenanters, the 

IM Elae Ler ie) mm Celaldces-1-1 
is finally defeated by 
David Leslie at 
sdatiticlatslecelammat=y= 1s 
Selkirk. 
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5 NOVEMBER 


22 OCTOBER 
1641 


A Catholic rebellion 
lo} c=¥-). ¢meleimlimic-i(-lalem 
Many in Parliament 
are unwilling to let 
the King exercise his 
ide-lelidceyat-]matelamne) 
raise an army to put 
down the rebellion, 
fearing that he might 
also use it against his 
English subjects. 


6 JANUARY 1645 


After passing the 
‘Self-Denying Ordinance’, 
which obliges MPs to 
resign their commissions _ 
in the army, Parliament 
establishes the New 

Ma Kerel=)m-Vaaah'amr-] e)efeliaia late] 
Sir Thomas Fairfax as its 
Captain General. 


Re-enactors don the >, 
red coats of the ' 
AWA Coke [=] Nana hyd 





6 DECEMBER 
1648 


The ‘Rump’ 
Parliament is 

vod =¥=1 4-10 P= i Wa (=) 
army purges 
Parliament of all 
MPs it considers 
antagonistic to it, 
fed (=¥-] dake Mm aal- Much 
ice) am dal-Mdat-lm-lare, 
execution (on 30 
January 1649) of 
Charles I. 


The King 
prepares for 
his execution 


22 NOVEMBER 
1641 


BBil-maleleni- me) i 

oo} nnlankeyaMmirslacedy ahs 
passes the ‘Grand 
Remonstrance’, 
listing its grievances 
against the King, and 
ret= i flateMxe) mmieladat-l¢ 
restrictions on royal 
eke) (=) ars ]ale Mm dai) 
authority of bishops. 
Some MPs begin to 
think that Parliament 
has gone too far. 
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from kingdom to republic, and back again... 


Charles | further 
eke) f=] dkx-s-Me) olialcodam en's 
entering the House 
of Commons in an 
unsuccessful attempt 
to arrest five leading 
MPs. A week later he 
K=¥= \(-t-m Mo) alo lola m-lalem 
on 22 August, he 
raises his standard at 
I Koladtatelatclanmm=tel 40) 
sides rally forces. 


23 OCTOBER 
1642 


After an indecisive 
battle in Warwickshire, 
Charles heads to 

Wo) aloCoyameoleimimelar-le) (= 
ikem t-| (-WimmO) dielce 
becomes his 
al=yele(e [Ur] a=) g-Mw\ ele) ti ms) 
delice Me) Mm ta- Mw (elei- Me) i 
Commons joins him. 


2 JULY 1644 


mi al-m z-lalt-lanl-veht-) ats] abcw-)alemieco) aire (=) (-t-) am a al= 


A Parliamentarian 
invasion of Cornwall 
Vale Maio [teh 4-) a 
when the Earl of 
Essex’s army is 

Ke) cex-Xe Ko mie laac-vale(=\ 4 
at Lostwithiel. Within 
iar Com anteyalaal-em ail) 
Parliamentarians 
olel aye) (= mre] a] 

ro} o} oko) ade lal inva ne) 
defeat the King 

at Newbury. 


5 SEPTEMBER 
1651 


On the first 
anniversary of his 
Va Cod xo) aYare)'(-) am dal) 
Scots at Dunbar, 
Cromwell defeats 
Charles II’s Scottish 
Royalist army at 
Worcester. Charles 
aatslatele (= Kem =s-er-] of) 
to the continent. 


After dismissing the 
Rump Parliament 

Taw eN el di m-lavemaal-ya) 
X-1 4d fale me) oMt- MJ ale) die 
TAY=Xe Mi akeyantiare1x-xe| 
assembly known as 

a =}-1 ¢-) ele) al-s-¥ 
Parliament, Oliver 
Cromwell is declared 
|e) co Ml J cel k-Yoi ke) ae)! 


ae \ Alike Me(-¥i-t-1e-\om-Macolllatelat-t-\em-lanah are is 
Roundway Down, near Devizes, the 
Royalists capture the key port 

ro} =) ai ce) mh eM al-Vi mal (elabayc-15-) a oat-]a @eli 
the whole war. 








Royalists at Marston Moor, near York, and 
oF Tiamexelaldce) Meymantes-j me) maleladil-Vaim—talel (lier 
Just over three months earlier, Sir William 
Waller had defeated the Royalist southern army 
at Cheriton in Hampshire. 


Parliament signs 
the ‘Solemn League 
and Covenant’ with 
the Scots. It agrees 
iom-lelelels 
Presbyterianism in 
Takei t-lale Mm am->.<ouat-lale l=) 
for military aid. A 
large Scottish army 
begins to assemble 
on the border. 


29 MAY 1660 


rN ix-Vemt-Mmiivelaldirmeym ele) iidcer-]mlarit-leliiiamcelicel alate, 


Sale| Fe Vale mesLocelat-lare| 
late m la-\t-larem 


the death of Oliver Cromwell, King Charles II is 
restored to the throne. 


A grand procession marks 
ue return neh ald ay ll 


THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR 


BATTLE OF STOW 21ST MARCH 1646 
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SQUARE AND LPO IMPRISO pMEDINT — oF THE 
VERSA ss WAS THE FON EAT 


Controversy surrounds even 
the name of the conflict 


WHAT TO 
CALL THEM 


GIVE A WAR 
A BAD NAME... 


The times are a-changing for the 
‘English Civil War’. Historians 

of past generations may have 
referred to the conflicts in this 
way, but the thinking among 
current experts is that it’s a 
misleading term. After all, how 
can three wars, fought in three 
different countries (Wales was 
part of the Kingdom of England 
at the time), possibly be known 
as one war, from one place? 
Many of today’s historians 

argue that referring to it as an 
‘English’ conflict is not only 
inaccurate, but harmful too, as it 
actually marginalises the various 
involvements of Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. 

So, what should the conflicts 
be called? There are several terms 
in use at the moment. Some 
historians go with the ‘British 
Wars’, or ‘British Civil Wars’, while 
others prefer ‘The Wars of Three 
Kingdoms’. Another alternative is 
the impressive-sounding ‘Great 
Rebellion’. Only time will tell how 
we come to refer to the conflicts 
in years to come. 





TO HIS DEATH 

This 19th-century painting 
shows Charles | walking from 
St James’s Palace to his place 
of execution, Whitehall 


WAVAILirolaaeled <olammualcm=iisialele 
olf LESMICOI), 

to the execution 
block. He was appointed 


at the restoration of King 
Charles II. 
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KING’S GUARD 
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-- How could England execute its King? The dramatic chain 
. of events that lead to Charles’s death includes secret plots, 


kidnap, treason and a bullet-proof hat... 
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harles I took his kingship 
seriously. A fervent believer in 
the divine right of the monarchy, 
he thought he was subject to no 
earthly authority. As he saw it, his 
right to rule came directly from 
on high, and so he was answerable to God alone. 
Yet when he was born in 1600, nobody had 
expected him to become King. His parents, 
James I and VI and Anne of Denmark, had an 
older son, Henry. However, 
when this first-born died in 
1612, the young Charles found 
himself heir to the thrones of 
England (which at the time 
included Wales), Scotland and 
Ireland. He was thrown into 
a rigorous training regime to 
prepare for the crown. Charles 
was short, afflicted with a 
stutter and had weak ankles, 
possibly caused by rickets. Hardly the image of 
a powerful ruler. However, things soon turned 
around — he had always been an able student 
but, as he reached maturity, he also became a 
Skilled horseman and marksman, conquering his 
disabilities with the same dogged determination 
that would later be his undoing. 
Parliament and its forces may have defeated 
King Charles I in 1646, but they still had the 


TIME FOR CHANGE 
NAVAN @Co) oalaat=Vale (=) e-ied mm dale 
New Model Army try to 
negotiate with Charles 
RIGHT: The report of a 
speech given by the radical 
William Everard 
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problem of deciding what to do with him. At 
that time, few people would have considered 
the possibility of deposing their King, let alone 
executing him, so some form of agreement 

was called for. But Parliament was divided. The 
majority, known as Presbyterians, loosely allied 
with the Scots, favoured a negotiated settlement 
and the disbandment of the New Model Army. 
However, a significant minority, known as 
Independents, had links with the army and 


HARLES BELIEVED HE 
BJECT TO NO EARTHLY 





AUTHORITY AND WAS 
ANSWERABLE TO GOD ALONE 





wanted to take a harder line. Even so, all of 
Charles’s opponents accepted that while he had 
been wrong, he should still have at least some 
limited powers as King. 

The monarch had ended the war as a prisoner 
of the Scots. They later handed him over to 
Parliament who kept him under house arrest at 
Holdenby House in the Midlands. The leaders of 
the New Model Army - who were worried they 


NEW RADICALS 
The Civil Wars 
Ulaltetolsiarsve mofo smell 
forward-thinkers. 
WAVAINICoIA AM mAslaolA@Mcen I a! (-) 
| =\"/-1 | (=) fiero stom kel ana als. 
common ownership of 
land - a shocking idea 
at the time. 


pat 


HMDS 


Delivered in a Speech to his Excel] 


might be excluded from any deal made with 
the King by the Presbyterian majority — seized 
Charles I on 4 June 1647, eventually holding him 
at Hampton Court Palace. Charles lived there 
in comfort, saw his children and was visited 
by representatives of both Parliament and the 
army, neither of which had given up hope of 
reaching some form of compromise. 

While these discussions were taking place 
at Hampton Court, meetings of a different 
sort were taking place 
downstream at Putney. 
Officers and men of the 
victorious New Model Army 
were debating the very basis 
of political society, including 
the agenda of the ‘Levellers’. 
This was a movement that 
argued for, amongst other 
things, greater religious 
toleration, an extension of 
the franchise to allow more men to vote and 
curbs on the power of the monarchy. It was a 
sign of the times. 


HEAD OF PROPOSALS 


In November 1647, Charles escaped from 
Hampton Court and made his way to the 
Isle of Wight, where he hoped the island’s 
governor, Colonel Robert Hammond, would 
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IN DEFENCE 
MAIN: Charles | runs rings 
around his accusers’ flawed 
legal arguments during his 
trial in Westminster Hall. 
RIGHT: The bullet-proof hat 
worn by the trial judge 
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help him. But the King and his advisers had 
misjudged Hammond, who refused to betray 
the Parliamentarian powers and Charles 

found himself a prisoner again, this time in 
Carisbrooke Castle. There, he continued to meet 
with representatives of Parliament and the 
army. That summer, the army leadership had 
presented Charles with a settlement plan 
called the ‘Heads of the Proposals’. 
This would have allowed Charles to 
control the army and appoint his 
own advisers after ten years. It also 
permitted the survival of bishops 
and the prayer book for those who 
wanted it. In exchange it called for 
biennial Parliaments and freedom of 
worship for independent congregations 

outside the established church. 

A more flexible king might have accepted 
these remarkably generous terms, but not 
Charles I. While talking with Parliament and 
the army, he had also been secretly negotiating 
with the representatives of his other subjects, 
the Scots. Together, they agreed a plan known as 
the ‘Engagement’. In return for the temporary 
adoption of Presbyterianism in England, the 
Scots would invade the country and restore 
Charles I to power. The invasion would be 
supported by risings in both England and 
Ireland. The result was the Second Civil War. 

It was a worrying time for the English 
Parliament, but its forces were up to the job. 
They suppressed the Royalist risings, and 
defeated the Scots at Preston. 







aRatcmalelaalelclare)s 
sieges took place 
olUlalaiemuars 
GIVI EA clash 


The second war led to a 
hardening of attitudes among 
the army and the Independents 
in Parliament. As they saw it, 
God had judged Parliament right, 
by handing them victory in the First Civil 

War. By causing a second conflict, Charles had 
defied God’s judgement and had caused 
unnecessary bloodshed. Charles would 

have to pay for his actions, but how? 

The Independents did not command 

a majority in Parliament, where the 

Presbyterians were still in favour 

of negotiating with the King. On 6 
December 1648, the New Model Army 
took action. In what became known 

as ‘Pride’s Purge’, a force of soldiers under 
Colonel Thomas Pride took up position at the 
entrance to the House of Commons and waited 
for the MPs to arrive for the day’s sitting. Pride 
arrested 45, who were deemed to be enemies 
of the army, and had them locked up in places 
across Westminster. More than 180 more were 
refused entry and wandered away, no doubt 
thinking that the army they had brought into 
being had become a far greater threat than the 
King had ever been. Others left in protest. Two- 
thirds of the Commons’ membership had been 
purged and the remainder, barely 200 members, 
became known as the ‘Rump’ Parliament. 


THE KING’S COURT 
On 13 December, the Rump broke off 
negotiations with the King and brought him 










HARD HAT 


Because of the risk of 

an assassination attempt 
olUlalaremuarsmeelaldce)islaciicl mu arelF 
the guards were on high alert. 
Lord President of teh Court 
John Bradshaw was given this 
FT aaaleltid-to Mit: | mmOMicte]@ 
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to Hurst Castle, a grim fortress perched on 

a Shingle spit in the Solent, and then onto 
Windsor. Cromwell attempted to act as 
mediator, initially hoping Charles could be 
persuaded to abdicate. But it soon became 
clear that the King would never contemplate 

it and Cromwell joined those who sought the 
King’s trial and, eventually, his execution. On 

6 January 1649, the Rump established a High 
Court of Justice to try Charles I, and named 159 
commissioners to serve on it. Over half of those 
named would never attend. The House of Lords 
refused to pass the bill establishing the Court 
and, needless to say, it never received the royal 
assent that was technically required. The Rump 
pressed on, regardless. 

On 10 January, the highest-ranking judge 
they could find who was prepared to preside 
over the trial, an obscure Cheshire lawyer called 
John Bradshaw, was appointed Lord President 
of the Court - and given a bullet-proof hat for 
protection. On 19 January, the day before the 
trial, Charles was brought from Windsor to St 
James’s Palace, where he would spend the last 
11 nights of his life. The following day, dressed in 
black, carrying a cane and wearing the star » 
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DEATH OF A KING 


The most significant execution in British history 


@]amc1@bel-l alls] a’al lols pela) anctohVAl ale me Lelele| ©)\.= muon alicm\Zel0) alei=\s1uxel ali le iag-vam-lalemeleiaulare) ro Poe 
on an extra shirt in case he shivered in the cold - which his enemies may a re: ‘i 4 The man who cut off 


nalsin-]<-miolanda-1anle)| [alo MAM i-\-] @em lal-1a(- K-10) oe oleh mrelalxom- i el[-(el ere] ¢-] e-1e M\\felele|-1a ‘ 2m oN reli eke ates ewe 
scaffold outside the Banqueting House at Whitehall. Nobody had been able to a aie ne eta en nea 
find the usual execution block and so a lower one, usually used SS . or-laai-to RelUl mn al-mel-\-te) 


for dismembering traitors, was there in its place. Unable to ra 2 NaS ee although it may well have 
Yolo [actscmal-melgel!\emigelaait-ia-lisi-ve mel l-luxeldaale al-wsiele)<-mKe der Fe a) | been London hangman 

; ma ; : Richard Brandon. 
id ale ss{-mro] cole) arom allaaPelUliai msl Alem alice (else) alcem misma alsvaM(cl(emalls 
lal=toloMe| eke) alma alom ©) (ole! em-1ua=1kel al=to mole lum alicia) daalsmuem | alel(ercia>) 
AISA cc ksi A axole Nato] LOM GalsmUlal dale iaam>).<-\eleld le) als) arelelaxe)n malls 
head with a single blow. The watching crowd greeted 
id alomantelaal=lalan alu alts mele rome] coy-|ame)me|isiaal=\ Am Oxo) alel=)aalsve 
that his grave might become a place of pilgrimage, the 
al=\ s/n Xe aalow atclom alice exelohvalolelalve m-lam\A'al ale ive) aul alcirelom mare 
castle walls in St George’s Chapel. 
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K of the Order of the Garter, he walked to face his = someone to rush forward and pick it up for him. 

judges in Westminster Hall. This would have happened in the past - but not 
The trial was not without its moments of now. Nobody moved and Charles bent down and 

drama. As the register of commissioners was picked it up himself. 

read out and it came to the name of Thomas Andrew Broughton, one of the two Clerks 

Fairfax, Commander-in-Chief of the army, a of the Court, read the full indictment. It said 

masked woman stood up in the public that “out of a wicked design to erect and 

gallery. “He has more sense than to be uphold in himself an unlimited and 

here”, she shouted. It was Fairfax’s tyrannical power to rule according 

wife, Anne. After the proceedings to his will,” Charles had 

were declared open, John Cook, Te RU Oeenen “traitorously and maliciously 

the Solicitor General, introduced Wiatensielaicen ince levied war against 

the charges against the King. He’d Salida §=— the present 

only just begun when Charles tried aan Parliament 

to interrupt him, tapping him on = @©>S— and the 

the shoulder with his cane and telling | people therein 

him to “hold”. Cook ignored this and carried represented”. It then went 

on with the indictment so Charles rose from on to list the battles at which 

the red velvet chair he was sitting in and, as Charles had been present 

he poked Cook again, the ornate silver end together with the events of the 

of his cane broke off and clattered onto the Second Civil War. It concluded 

floor. There was a pause as Charles waited for that because he had caused > 
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HERO OR VILLAIN? 


Erected in 1899, this statue 
(o}m@) Ihviclan © ge)aAN.c) Mu arcismrelale 
ol MA fe (-Yo Molt lo) [Come] ol inlco)s Mme 
YAO) OY Te- ma slelalola McMeel isicre 
to have the statue removed 
and melted down, but it 
was not supported by MPs. 





J a Loled 4 
AND HORROR 


PNsmuatsm:). (0 -) |, 
down on Charles |’s 
neck, a loud groan 
went up from the 
crowd who had 
gathered to watch. 
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“| THE BIG STORY 


THE CIVIL WAR 


EXPERT VIEW 


Julian Humphrys, 
Development 
Officer of the 
Battlefields Trust 


IT’S SEEN BY MANY 
AS A CONFLICT 
WITH TWO 
DISTINCT SIDES 


What is it that’s still so fascinating 
about the British Civil Wars? 

While it was a period that had a 

ante} (e)@nclnKsxeumme| elo)amuar-me(-\V{>)(e)elaalqlale 
(o) ma dak-mexo)alciaia eid (e)ats| maavelat-)aeiaharclare, 
exe) airelaalslaltol @vare (=1aalelel gol envare) muele i>)’ Am 
think that ultimately it strikes a chord 
because it’s seen by many as a conflict 
with two distinct ‘sides’. The image 

(o) STII NRO 1A stsis1=1 Bro] ale mel alelisiell eliialsve 
(@reWZ-] [lavas ale laldialemelael-lalisicve, 
BXolelale|aleyole kml ame) aalelacmelalikelaaals 

aaleNan ols m aalicicatoell ale pm ole lumi mcmro im OL@)\V(-1 a0), 
olal=varelalemelar=me alolarcial | molale lel acts 


Was Parliament’s victory inevitable? 
FeValrol eal alaxersl ato] ialNyarsval(eny.cvememalelanl ella 
fo) cio lala lets] alarcleh’éo] alucle [stom alelmmlstoicis 
that it controlled the most prosperous 
parts of the country. But it still had to 
(o {=} e) (o)and alossicwrslep\so) al tole |=tcere | alem lamele)i ale) 
so it ended up tearing itself apart. 
aBatsmesd.<olalelamian lala celeleletsto mic-lom allel altaya 
id atclamclanNasallalemelalel=)an@lalclalsscmmiaalit= 
the army it created ended up being as 
great a threat to Parliament’s liberties 
as the King had ever been. 


What was the turning point of the 
Civil Wars? 

The Battle of Naseby, in 1645. The 
Royalists had been on the back foot 
1K@) aro IAY.aXo] al 1A=\V/ (CLUS NVA CLUE MN A= \VANY21 4>) 
still a potent threat. The longer the 
WAlalem dclantelialsemelalelstoluslammnalsmelactolusla 
laliswelatslalersme)ime)ele-|ialialemomirc\.elelesle)(= 
settlement. Parliament’s victory at 
INFe}si=) ONAN. komn oO ke) ae [e)alsmerolarellUlsjlelam clei 
ume (=ssJ 4 ge@)V21e ma al=m Gl alemcmaatcliamnlsiemel aaa’, 
and, militarily, he never recovered. 


WVsLolUi fo Moll mat-)\\(-m ol-1-10m-Mcolelatelat-tele| 
ro) am OF NYC=) (=) arg 

Like many people at the time, | would 
have tried to keep out of the whole 
affair! However, if pressed, based on 
rolalUlanlel=) axe) mrs (e1ke) ecm lalerlUrellaromaan’, 
ancestry and education, | guess | 
WiVZO10 | (@ Mathis varel=vomel om dina =zclaitclaalslale 
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< the wars, he was guilty of all the “treasons, 


murders, rapines, burnings, spoils, desolations, 
damages and mischiefs” committed in them. 
What happened next has been described 
as Charles’s finest hour. When given the 
opportunity to speak he refused to enter a plea, 
demanding instead, with no trace of his stutter, 
to know by what 
authority they sought 
to try their lawful King. 


CHARLES 


Nevertheless the show had to go on, and the 
court proceeded as if the King had pleaded 
guilty (this was standard legal practice in the 
event of a refusal to plead). 

Witnesses were heard, though Charles was 
not present to hear or question them, and 
on 27 January the judgement was reached 
that “Charles Stuart, 
as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer and public 





He maintained that the 


enemy to the good 





House of Commons on 
its own could not try 
anybody, or have the 
authority to establish a 
court. He argued that 
the injustice he was 
suffering was what all 
his subjects would suffer at the hands 

of what he dismissively called this “fraction 

of a Parliament”. 

Charles appeared before the court four times 
in all, and each time he challenged its authority 
and refused to enter a plea. The Rump and the 
army’s desire for an open trial that vindicated 
their actions had backfired badly. When Charles 
repeatedly demanded the right to a trial by a 
properly constituted court acting on the basis 
of established law, they simply had no answer. 


WHAT 
Nd gd 
NEXT? 


When was the 
eo restored, 
and why: 


aWatsw-) exe) |idre)ame)maal-maalelar-]celany, 

KeVn en arom ALN nda) O10] ©) [Lom arelel (axe. 

with problems. Its leaders faced 
oxoyalaireid| ale ms liaalsemale) t=] ©) Nam alatl ale 
elaremssiaaliate mene alomat-lalelammaatcliaiesiialiare, 

id alswcie] ©) ele) ame) mnnal=i-|aaa\ relate e)dlateliarc) 

r=] Oko] Ul mae [elo] Van a=1ke)daal=14(e)a mem Malcmncelaale 
made little progress with any of these 
and, in 1653, Cromwell dissolved it by 
force. He replaced it with an assembly of 
“godly men’, known as the ‘Barebones’ 
Parliament, after one of its more radical 
lanksvanloX=lecmmlale(=\-co mma alom cqle lets ISiaa eli 

id atom aaliale) aiaVarel tol aaalsxemaar-maalsielaiays 

AVA Lo ms10] a csvalel=lacvemualsvian ece))(-lanaisalla 

six months. Then, in December 1653, 
Cromwell accepted the army’s ‘Instrument 
of Government’ - England’s first written 
(Xojalsia i aeid(e) ame luxor] | (com Ke) anual=lalalte] 

Pol altolaateialecms aren aatclo(=m @laelaani(-11 mi me) ge, 


THE RIGHT TO 
A TRIAL BY A 
PROPER COURT 


people of this nation 
Shall be put to death by 
the severing of his head 
from his body”. The 
Commissioners who 
were present rose to 
their feet to show their 
agreement with the sentences and over the next 
two days, 59 of them signed Charles’s death 
warrant. Cromwell was third to sign, and he is 
said to have relieved the tension by flicking ink 
at Henry Marten, one of his fellow judges. On 
30 January 1649, King Charles I was beheaded 
outside the Banqueting House on Whitehall. In 
March, the Rump passed Acts abolishing the 
monarchy and the House of Lords. England was 
now a Republic. © 


END OF AN ERA 
MPN iY --3'41 (-¥s 


Charles II was ig=3-4 Ko) g=Yo | . 
in 1660 2 


BELOW: Cromwell’s ’ 
death mask . 


Protector for life. In 1655, 
Cromwell introduced a 
direct military government. 
Major-Generals now 
supervised a tax levied on former 
Royalists, and also suppressed horse- 
gsloll ale Mmsitsle [om e)(=h\somol alOmciiaalitclamalstolualcian 
activities. This didn’t go down too well, 
and the nation’s discontent grew. 
Tal loto¥ Am @l ae) aan ic)i mm elsvers|aalom Gialemia 
all but name. He died in 1658 and was 
succeeded by his son, Richard. Oliver had 
lalcike mad al-mat-lalelamnelel-1nal-iaue)var-lamice)am all 
and sheer force of personality; his affable 
son was a very different character. As the 
country descended into chaos, Charles II 
was invited to return to England as King. 











GET HOOKED! 


There are countless Civil War sites, books and films — here’s our pick of the bunch... 


MUSEUMS AND MONUMENTS BOOKS 













CIVIL WAR: THE WARS OF THE 
| THREE KINGDOMS 1638-1660 
by Trevor Royle 

A overview of all three wars, 
including Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales as well as England. 




















ms THE CIVIL WAR CHRONICLES Richard Harris and 
_ by Michael Arnold Sir Alec Guinness 
: This is gritty historical fiction, star in Ken Hughes's 
NATIONAL CIVIL WAR CENTRE, NEWARK Civil Wars style. The series follows exciting - if sometimes 
Early 2015 will see the opening of a new museum in Captain Stryker from the Battle of Inaccurate - epic. 


Edgehill to who knows where! 





Nottinghamshire. As well as exhibitions, there’ll be 


an app to guide you round the town, which played - ALSO CHECK OUT 

a key role in the wars. www.civi/warnewark.co.uk ALSO CHECK OUT Ben Wheatley’s drama, 

ALSO CHECK OUT Civil War: the History of England Volume III by Peter Ackroyd A Field in England (2013) 
Guided walks run by the Battlefield Trust www.battlefieldstrustcom Oliver Cromwell and the English Revolution by John Morrill! The Devil’s Whore (2008), 
Old Wardour Castle in Wiltshire, site of a dramatic siege Slimy Stuarts from the Horrible Histories range, by Terry Deary a dark four-part drama about 
The walls at Chester (See page 90 for more details) Restoration: Charles Il and His Kingdoms, 1660-1685 by Tim Harris the events of the 17th century 





DID YOU KNOW THAT YOU CAN ENJOY 
eye | HISTORY REVEALED ON YOUR COMPUTER, 
Laat TABLET AND SMART PHONE? 


t J ~ Follow us on Twitter to 


stay abreast of what’s happening in 
the world of history and to get loads 
of great facts. Find us at 
Twitter.com/HistoryRevMag 













Read History Revealed on 
your iPad, iPhone, Android 
device or Kindle Fire tablet. 
You can also download the 
digital mag from Zinio.com 
to read on your computer. 
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Why did HMS Hood sink so 
qpaithay in 1uh37 
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experience now available a Keep up to date with the 


Get loads of extraordinary stories, facts latest from History Revealed and have 


4 Dow tne ey iron ee and trivia from the past and enjoy our weekly quiz at your say on the mag. Like our page at 4 
@ App Store [§ P> Google play [ij Sar kindle fire www.-historyrevealed.com Facebook.com/HistoryRevealed 
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A SPECIAL EDITION 
FROM THE MAKERS OF 
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MAGAZINE 
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The story of the war told through —| The first major international 
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The Second World War 
Tameze) (elt | ausrciUlgocomeslccw-lale 
Ke\Viere\ {late ere) (e)0 [au e)ate)Kessmiarsl! 
bring key events to life. 


@) go (=) avo) '| mrexe) 0)’, 
today for just 
£7.99 plus p+p" 
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From the invasion of Poland Colour peers shed Extraordinary images 
to the surrender of Japan fresh light on the conflict bring the war to life 


O}ne(=)moyelilat= 
www.buysubscriptions.com/WW2 


Or call us on 03844 844 0383 
to order yours now! Please quote SWWHAXI3 


tf Calls to this number from a BT landline will cost no more than 5p per minute. Calls from mobiles and other providers may vary. Lines are open 8am-8pm weekdays & 9am-1pm Saturday. 
* Prices including postage are £9.49 for UK residents, £10.99 for Europe and £11.49 for Rest of World. All orders are subject to availability. Please allow 28 days for delivery. 





















In 1953, two climbers risked their 
lives to be the first to successfully 
stand on top of the world. Here 
are the extraordinary colour 
photos from their epic trek... 


ABOVE THE 
CLOUDS 


MOUNTAIN SUPREMACY 

On 28 May 1953, a beekeeper 

from New Zealand, Edmund 

Hillary Cin the blue jacket) and 

a Nepalese Sherpa, Tenzing 

Norgay, take a rest some 

8,000 metres up the world’s = 
highest mountain. They are a—, : 
part of a massive British 
assault team, determined to 
reach the top and to beat their 
main rivals, the Swiss. 
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J | | EXPEDITION SNAP 


British Colonel John Hunt recruits a huge 
team for this attempt, with 20 local Sherpas, 
ten renowned climbers and 350 porters. 
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THE PRESSURE WAS ON 
- MONSOON SEASON COULD 
HAVE STARTED WITHIN DAYS | 


EPIC 
SCENERY 


. LAND OF ICE 
AND SNOW 
Around 6,000 metres up, 
q the true scale of this feat 
A can be imagined. The 
Western Cwm - with its 
4 r ‘ih snow-covered, bowl- 
shaped slopes - amplifies 
the suns rays, and it can 
get uncomfortably warm. 









DON’T 
LOOK 
DOWN 


CROSSING 

THE CHASM 

A deep crevasse in the 
ice is just one of the 
everyday challenges 
the team faces. Many 
of the icy ravines are 
crossed by walking 
over a log bridge 

or ladder. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY (WITH IBG) X7 
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IN PICTURES | @< 
HILLARY AND | <=. 


TENZING { ‘™ 


EVEREST EVE 


CAMP IX 

Hillary and Tenzing approach 
their final campsite. Tonight, they 
make camp; tomorrow, they head 
for the summit. 


: KITTED OUT 


The mountaineering gear of the 
1953 ascent ranged from simple 
essentials to the cutting edge... 














GET A GRIP 


ON YOUR FEET 


The expedition uses two types of boot - one has 
been custom-made to be lightweight, waterproof 
and insulated. Their rudimentary steel crampons 
are weighty but essential tools. 


Heel 
02 Ti? 
Naw 7S 
BREATHER rf 
Hillary and Tenzing 
OLY =M dal Kio) of-Va pred] coal l| s 
fo) a fe [-Ta T=) mre [lalate] 
their ascent. There is 
t=] Yom: Mel fol-1-Yo bred] gett] fs 
option, which fellow Fae 
climbers Charles Tie 
Evans and Tom 
=XolUT cel ii Koya mUry-Yo Mey) 
the first of the team’s 
summit pushes, three 
days earlier. They ran 
short of oxygen, and 
had to turn back. 


ed | od 4 


READY FOR THE OFF 
The Kiwi and the Sherpa make their final 
preparations before they tackle the summit. All 

in, each carries an extra 20 kilograms - almost the 
standard allowance for luggage on most airlines. 
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a N. THE LAST OBSTACLE 
ico. When Hillary photographs this steep spur 

ie of rock and ice, only four humans had 

ever seen it before. A 17-metre stretch of 

the extremely deadly pitch was named rh, 
the Hillary Step after the Kiwi. ey 3 
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IN PICTURES 


i= HILLARY AND 
~~ TENZING 


i 





rea 


ON TOP OF 
THE WORLD | 


STANDING TALL 

Tenzing and Hillary reach the 
highest point on Earth at 
11.30am on 29 May 1953. 
During their 15 minutes on the 
8,850-metre-high summit, 
Tenzing raises his ice-axe, onto 
which they have secured flags 
to represent Britain, Nepal, the 
United Nations and India. After 
burying some sweets and 
biscuits, they head back down. 
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ATOP THE PEAK, 
THE CLIMBERS 
CELEBRATED 
WITHA 
HANDSHAKE 
AND A HUG 





3 








THE GLORY 


Respect, friendship and fame awaited 
the duo once they made their way 
back down the mountain 
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YOU DID IT! 
Ba 
CLIMBER RECOGNITION 
James Morris of The Times gives the pair a 
hearty handshake as they make their way down 
through the camps. At Camp IX, Hillary greets 
teammate George Lowe with “Well George, we 
knocked the bastard off!” 
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BROMANCE 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIENDSHIP 

In their first interview after the historic ascent, 
the two record breakers smile together. They 
remain lifelong chums, and for many fo [=Yor= Lo (3-3 
conceal the fact that it was Hillary who put first 
foot on the summit. 
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PRESS CAL 
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A month later, the party arrives at London 
Airport, and the world’s press turns olU} mi KoMela-x-15 
them. Tenzing and a clean-shaven Hillary iF Tare| 
front and centre, while John Hunt, the expedition 
leader, waves a Union Jack on an ice pick. 
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NOT FOR THE 
FAINT-HEARTED 
yecoy valent) smcel anne) i 
sacrifice involved 
cutting a.man's heart out 


did the 


The Aztec Empire was the 
most powerful state in the 
Americas when Europeans 
first arrived. The Spanish invaders 
were shocked to find that the 
Aztecs carried out huge numbers of 
human sacrifices at their temples. 
The scale of the killings has long 
been a matter of controversy as the 
Spanish may have exaggerated the 
numbers killed to make the Aztecs 
appear more barbaric. 
Sacrifice was a central focus of 
religion in Central America. People 
would often stab themselves with 


he ANSWER 


How many people 


thorns in their tongues, ears or 
even genitalia to offer the blood to 
the gods. As for human sacrifice, 
some victims volunteered for the 
good of the community or to atone 
for a sin, but most were prisoners 
of war or criminals. 

The Spanish records relate mostly 
to the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan, 
where sacrifices took place 18 times 
every year, with around 60 victims 
each time. A human sacrifice 
was dedicated to one of the gods, 
so the form of sacrifice varied 
accordingly. The god Tlaloc, for 
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example, demanded that children 
have their throats cut, and to please 
Chicomecoatl, a girl was beheaded. 
Huitzilopochtli preferred to have 
the beating hearts of men cut out 
and placed in front of his statue, 
while the severed head was put on 
a rack on the temple walls. 

It is possible that around 20,000 
people were sacrificed a year in the 
Aztec Empire. Special occasions 
demanded more blood - when a 
new temple to Huitzilopochtli was 
dedicated in 1487, an estimated 
80,400 people were sacrificed. RM 





























When were 
coins first 
made? 


The very earliest coins were pieces of precious 
©) metal that were stamped with a design to 

guarantee their purity and weight. It is thought 
that the first coins were produced in the mid 
500s BC in Asia Minor. Local rulers had to pay 
Greek mercenaries a set weight of precious 
metal at the end of their contracts, and 
to ensure the correct amount was paid, 
coins were used. These pieces of metal 
were generally stamped with an animal 
head on one side, perhaps indicating the 
person who issued them, and an abstract 
design on the other signifying the weight. 

The first coins to be issued with the 

intention that they would be used as money 
were those minted by King Croesus of Lydia, a rich 
and powerful Greek state on the west coast of what is now Turkey. 





BiOss) =n LOIN 
THE WAR? 


The Wars of the 
Roses ended at the 
=F) ad (=e) mm atos-\)elaua 


in 1485, but technically, 
neither side won. 

Bm at=m'e) emateremalelsaliate, 
iomeCom Tiida Mma nt-Mecel tials (-s-Mey i 
wold Ciiligcwelalem aclavet= ial lace 
but was a dispute between 
aAYe-] ol e-laledal-s-Mey mm dal-Mur-linlins 
ro) im =e h' "7-1 cot | MO) me) al-m-ile l= 
"(=¥ c= Wee) ole) d=) ¢-me) mm DIU] (=e) 
Lancaster John of Gaunt, 
while on the other was 
Kel anlelale Mm BLU) (=e) mm Co) d eat 
Henry Tudor’s victory over 
Richard III marked the end 
of the Plantagenets, neither 


These coins, from c550 BC, were small gold pieces stamped with a lion the red nor white rose was 

and a bull. King Pheidon of Argos minted silver coins stamped with a SPARE CHANGE the clear victor, despite 

turtle, and some claim that he produced his coins before Croesus, but The silver coin depicts the god Henry’s distant connection 
the dates when Pheidon lived are disputed. RM 


Apollo while the gold coins show 


Se elgg rea rc cee ot easel to Lancaster. SL 
animals, including a lion 
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cord of the term century, Spanish military noblemen 
eference to those of — reportedly proved their pedigree by 
the early 19th displaying their visible veins to distinguish 
themselves from their darker-skinned 
Moorish enemy. Throughout Europe, 
the term came to express the difference 
between the upper and lower classes 
— the former prizing their fashionable, 
marble-like skin complete with visible 
veins, in contrast to the tanned skin 
pale skin, which of those toiling in the sun. Somewhat 
ins visible. An strangely to our eyes, a gentleman 
suitor might safely make a compliment 
to his lady’s turquoise veins, which 
a were also often made prominent in 
confined to families early modern portraits of noblewomen. 
lees”. In the ninth The look was truly desirable. EB 
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BYRON : 
REALLY 
HAVE A 
PET BEAR? 


yNiiteyatemaal-muirelanys 
other eccentricities 
of the Romantic 


eXey=1 am me) cei =)\4ce)aM (=) o] a=) 
bear as a pet. He was a 
aed x=Yemr-Taliiat-]Mm(e)'.-) at-lare| 
SO was annoyed when 
at=Wy ol=Yor-]aal-Mr-Bjaece(-Valar- | 
Bi dlali am exe) | (Xe (- Wm Ot-lanlelalele (=F 
in 1805, only to be told 
dats) am dal- Moe) i(-.e (=m of-lalal=ve| 
id a=W ¢-X-) ol late me) mm el-) me lole |-m 
\) Col axes ol-Meleivelolal-mm-hiugeln 
lo} colerelalm-|(olate mm t-laat= 
oX=t-] am lakcan-t-lemmr-lacleliale mantel: 
bears weren’t specifically 
) mentioned in the 
| college statutes 
: © so there were no 
Ta Exel melaedt lite 
“\ 8 =~ for complaint. 
~ = *\ Byron won the 
ar \ argument and 
* the bear was 
_ allowed to 
stay in his 
room. JH 











The short answer is ‘no’. 
The fiddle, or violin, was 
not invented until the 


16th century so Nero would have 
played a lyre or harp instead 
anyway. With regard to the 
charge that he occupied himself 
with trivial matters during the 
crisis, the jury is out. 

The fire of AD 64, described 
as being “more terrible than any 


wnile 
Rome burned’? 


other in terms of the violence of 
the flames”, burned for nearly a 
week and devastated large areas 
of Rome. Of the city’s 14 districts, 
three were completely destroyed 
whilst a further seven were badly 
damaged. Nero, who had been out 
of the city when the fire started, 
returned as soon as he heard 

the news. Taking shelter in his 
residence, some claim he was so 
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Little Men have made History. 


LUCK 


CAN MAKE UP FOR INCHES. 








REMEMBER 


NELSON 
ROBERTS 


Like them you can serve your Country 


Hielp Old England in her Hour of Need. 
$0 JOIN THE 


ATTALION| 





The minimum 
required height 
for British army 


recruits in 1914 was 
Sft 3in, but a Member 
of Parliament, Arthur 





BANTAM 
Height - 5 ft. to 5 ft. 3 ins. 


Chest expanded - - 34 ins. TALL ORDER 


A recruitment poster 
from 1915 asks “little 
men” to make history 


eer 


|RECRUITING OFFICE, | 
THE ARMOURY, STROUD. 


WHAT WERE 
THE BANTAM 
BATTALIONS? 


Bigland (yes, really), got the idea 
of allowing shorter volunteers to 
recruit. He managed to persuade 
the War Office to authorise 
‘bantam battalions’. 


AD akom oy Nelecbastswem elem er-lemronele 


between 5ft and the standard 
oft 3in - proved well suited to 
tunnelling work, particularly 
the dangerous job of crawling 
through small spaces. Their height, 


struck by the horror that he sang 
of the fall of Troy, an act that 
perhaps understandably did not 
endear him to later writers. 

Nero initially helped with 
the relief effort but then, in 
what turned out to be a public 
relations catastrophe, cleared 
an area of around 80 hectares of 
the city centre in order to build a 
luxurious new home. MR 














however, was a disadvantage 

in battle. The bantams had 
difficulty maintaining the flow 
of recruits and often had to 
‘dilute’ themselves by taking 
men of regulation height. When 
conscription was introduced 

in 1916, the army quietly 
abandoned the bantam idea and 
reimposed the minimum height 
for all new recruits. SL 
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WHAT WAS 
THE EAST INDIA | 
COMPANY? 


The company of traders and merchants that 





ruled much of India with its huge army 


What was the East 
India Company? 
The East India Company 


(EIC) was an English, and later 
British, trading corporation that 
grew to be an imperial power, 
ruling most of India. 


How did the EIC start? 

The company began in 1600 with 
a group of English merchants 
wanting to take advantage of 

the vast profits that could be 
made by trading spices from 

the East Indies (modern day 
Indonesia). These spices were 

in huge demand in Europe. The 
merchants were granted a charter 
by Elizabeth I giving their new 
company monopoly rights over 
trade in the region. But when 
they arrived in the East Indies, 
the company’s representatives 





discovered that the Dutch and 
Portuguese had already sewn 
up the spice trade, with few 
opportunities for newcomers. 
Instead, the company turned 
to India, attracted by its high- 
quality textiles. 


What kind of an organisation 
was the company? 

The first voyages were funded 
separately, but within a few 
years, the EIC had become a 
joint stock. As with today’s 
multinational corporations, 
shares could be bought and sold, 
and shareholders in the company 
received dividends. 


How did the EIC become 
established in India? 

In the early 17th century, much 
of India was ruled by the Mughal 


THE COMPANY'S 
NATIVE ARMY 
An engraving of 
Indian troops - or 
‘sepoys’ - in the 
EIC’s service 


dynasty, whose 

power and 

wealth easily eclipsed that of the 
English crown. The Mughals saw 
little threat from the English and 
so allowed them to set up small 
coastal outposts. From there, the 
EIC traded a variety of products, 
including textiles, which fetched 
high prices in England. 


When did the company take 
on an imperial role? 

Until well into the 18th century 
its main focus was trade, but two 
important factors caused that to 
change. Firstly, internal divisions 
saw the Mughal empire weaken 
and disintegrate, resulting in 

a power vacuum. Secondly, 
throughout the 18th century, 
Britain was engaged in a long 
series of wars with France, which 
led to clashes in India where the 
countries jostled for influence. 

The EIC always had small 
groups of soldiers to protect 
their trading areas, but as India 
became more uncertain and 
hostile, the company built up 
an army that would eventually 
number over 200,000 men. This 
force, largely comprising Indian 
soldiers, enabled the company to 
become an imperial power. 

In 1757, the EIC defeated the 
ruler of Bengal at the Battle of 
Plassey, following his capture of 
a company settlement at Calcutta 
the year before. Within a few 
years, the company assumed 
control of Bengal and gradually 
expanded, conquering one 
province after another until it 
dominated the Indian peninsula. 






As it took over territories, the 
company realised that it could 
make a great deal of money from 
taxes and customs duties, which 
soon rivalled trade in importance. 


Were the EIC’s activities 
limited to India? 

Although India was its main 
focus, the company was active 
in other parts of Asia as well. 
Singapore was founded as a 
colony by the EIC in the early 
19th century. They also traded 
extensively with China, which 
produced tea and porcelain. In 
order to pay for goods, company 
traders illegally exported Indian 
opium into China, setting off a 
chain of events that eventually 
led to the Opium Wars (see In a 
Nutshell, August 2014). 


How did the EIC end? 

By the mid-19th century, the 

EIC had lost many of its trading 
privileges, and its main role 

was to administer India for the 
British government. This unusual 
situation had long caused unease 
in Britain, leading to several 

laws being passed to regulate 

the company’s behaviour. In 
1857, a major rebellion broke 

out in India against British rule, 
which was only suppressed with 
a tragic amount of bloodshed. 
This was the final straw for the 
British government, who stepped 
in to take direct control of 

India, leaving the EIC with little 
remaining purpose. The company 
was formally dissolved in 1873. 
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MARITAL STATUS 


If awoman was married, 
she had to pin up her 
hair and cover her head. 
Single women could let 
their hair down. 
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LOTHING | 


The styles and fashions that defined __y ¢ 1. 
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medieval courts in England Lifes 


The medieval times, or Middle Ages, 
| lasted from the collapse of the Western 
Roman Empire in the fifth century to the 
15th century. During this period, particularly in 
the High Middle Ages of the 11th-13th centuries, 
social differences in class were expressed in the 
styles of dress. Whereas the poor wore cheap 
garments, nobles spent huge amounts of 
money on the finest materials so that they 
could look the part in society. Wool was 
used in most clothing as it was readily 
available and could be dyed different 
colours, but silks and furs were also 
common, allowing the rich to build a 
large wardrobe of looks. 






JEWELLERY 


The very rich could afford 
to wear jewellery made of 
gold and inlaid with 
precious stones. As 
different techniques were 
" developed, the jewellery 
_ became more decorative. 


























NECKLINE 


As the centuries went on, the 
neckline on a woman’s dress 
got lower, and the dress 
itself got tighter, showing off 
the woman’s body. Such 
well-fitting dresses led to 

the growth in popularity of 

the corset. 


DEPT ET TTT 


The traditional clothing consisted of 
linen under shirt and breeches, above 
which were worn woollen tights and wt 
a doublet. The outfit was completed \ ME 
with a thick and colourful tunic. 
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TUTTT EET ET EEE As the garments were 


multi-layered, heavy and 
loose fitting, belts were a 
practical necessity. They 
were soon used, however, to 
hang further accessories, 
such as daggers and purses. 







Women wore dresses similar to the 
men’s tunics with wide sleeves. The 
skirt reached all the way to the floor, 
anything shorter was deemed improper. 












TUNIC 


Above the doublet, or jacket, 
was a thick, woollen tunic. In 
the earlier centuries of the 
medieval period, they reached 
the floor, but they gradually 
became shorter. Despite how 
heavy the tunics could be, a 
coat could be worn over them. 






Dresses worn by the 
wealthy were lined with 
either silk or fur, the 
quality of the trim was 
used to show off the 
status of the wearer. 
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SHOES 


Fashionable shoes had long, 
pointed ends, stretching out 
far beyond the toes. They 
were padded to keep their 
shape but some were so 
long they were curled 
upwards and tied to the 
legs to prevent tripping! 


UNDERWEAR 


Women’s under garments 
were essentially a second 
dress as they reached the 
wearer's feet. They were 
made of linen in warm 
weather while in winter, | 
they were mostly wool. 
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WHY DO 
WE CALL 
SOMETHING 
‘A FLASH IN 
THE PAN’? 


The phrase goes 
back to the early 
days of firearms, 


when muskets had a small 
metal pan near the lock to 
ake) Co fo) anl=melelal ere cel-) a 

When these guns were 
armed, the trigger was 
elu (=Xo Mm of-(ol tom dat-]mm-vidal=1g 
MmillalMu'celel(e met-|0-{-- my of-14,4 
ro} aexo)aat=-mJanreleice(=Valate mae) l= 
((ot=11C=Xo Maat-1xe aD eleliemele) 
down into the pan. 

Either way, the effect was 
ome lalix-Mdat=me lela eked el-v¢ 
in the pan, which would 
flare up. All being well, that 
flame would pass down a 
Joat-limate) (=m laixemqal- el-laq-y| 
and set off the main charge, 
firing the bullet. But if this 
didn’t happen, a ‘flash in 
the pan’ occurred. Ever 
since, the term has been 
UY=Yo Mi tome (-\-1el dl ol-mxelnnt-14al late) 
that starts impressively, but 
eX-1K-Ve-Meolei mal xemalelaaliale Mme lm 










Start to lean? 


Begun in 1173, only the third storey was complete 
when the foundations shifted, tilting the white 
marble bell tower northwards. To correct the 
lean, builders elongated the fourth-storey pillars on 
the north side, but building was stopped until 
1272 when Pisa was dragged into a century 
of warfare. By then, major subsidence had 
wobbled the masonry towards the south 
instead. Although completed, Pisa’s 
tower has remained 
in an unwinnable 
battle against the 
ever-shifting soil. GJ 
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HOW DID 
REGENCY 
LADIES WASH 
THEIR HAIR? 


In Jane Austen’s 
era, hair care relied 
oy Mm aredant=yaatslel=) 


concoctions. One “cleanser 
of the head” suggested in 
1811 involved frothing 
six egg whites into the 
atcliar-latemalaciiiremuaiial 
rum and rose-water. 
={-¥-) Mm natelace) sm eleclacenys 
Valo MUlakt-|ic-te Mts] ae mm Fes 
URY=Yo Mi xome | (Ma dal-Matel ig 
TIME OF THE PM “lustre”. The rather 
The title of ‘Prime smelly fragrance 
Minister’ was made was disguised by 
fficial while Sir Henr : 
PesisibellsBannerman applying Sth 
fo} mod avatclaateyal 


was in office 
and aniseed. EB 
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‘Prime Minister’? 


This is a bit of a trick question. Technically, Britain’s first Prime 

Minister was Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, a Glaswegian 

Liberal who led from 1905 until ill-health forced him to resign 
in 1908. This might surprise you, but the truth is that, until 1905, the 
term ‘Prime Minister’ was only a commonly-used nickname and the 
role was Officially titled First Lord of the Treasury. 

In fact, the term ‘Prime Minister’ had originated in the early 18th 
Century as something of an insult. With King George I speaking 
only broken English, and the financial crisis of the South Sea 
Bubble threatening the economy, British politics was in a perilous 
state. In 1721, Sir Robert Walpole stepped into the power vacuum 
and set about cleaning up the mess. His affronted rivals snarkily 
referred to him as ‘Prime Minister’, jealous that he held sway 
over the King. His official title was First Lord of the Treasury. GJ 





WORLD WONDER | 


Petra is Jordan's most visited 
tourist attraction and one of the 
world’s architectural wonders. 
In 1985, Petra was made a 
UNESCO World Heritage Site. 






HOW DID THEY DO THAT? 
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Petra’s most elaborate and beautiful ruin 


Hidden among the canyons and desert dunes of Jordan is Petra, an ancient city 
carved by the Nabataean people from the very cliffs of sandstone. The centrepiece 
of the ‘rose red city’ is the temple of Al Khazneh 


The main way to reach Al Khazneh is 
the Sig, a narrow path running though a 
crack in the canyon - loomed over by the 
towering cliff walls. The path then opens 
up dramatically to reveal Al Khazneh. 
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THE ROSE CITY 

The sandstone that 
forms the cliffs at Petra 
has a high iron content, 
giving the rock its 
iconic reddish-pink hue. 
The colour of the rock 
has led some to call 
Petra the 'Rose City’. 


eo ee aoe 
LOWER TOMBS 


In 2003, archaeologists 
discovered four burial 
chambers approximately 
six metres below the 
surface. They contained 
human bones and hooks 
for hanging offerings 

of incense. 
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CARVING AL 
KHAZNEH 

The creation of Al Khazneh, 
thought to have been between 
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first century BC and first century 
AD, was no easy feat. Before 
work began on the 12-storey 
structure, the builders had 

to scale the cliff, What makes 
the accomplishment more 
extraordinary is that Al Khazneh 
was carved from a single rock... 


HISTORYREVEALED.COM 


1. FLATTENING THE 
CLIFF FACE 
Starting 40 metres up the 
cliff, the builders tunnelled 
straight along the rock 
face to create a platform 
to stand on. Then using 
pick axes, they gradually 
worked downwards, 
making a smooth surface. 


2. CARVING THE 
FACADE 
The facade was then 
carved top down. There 
was no margin for error as 
the builders had to ensure 
that the upper section 
was not too heavy for the 
bottom (not yet carved) 
causing It to collapse. 


3. INSIDE THE 
STRUCTURE 
Tunnels were then carved 
deep into the cliff, again 
from the top down, to 
create the entrance 
and inner chambers. Al 
Khazneh has only a few 
chambers behind the 
impressive facade. 


4. REMOVING 
THE WASTE 
Unwanted rock was 
transported to nearby sites 
at Petra so it could be used 
to build other structures. 
Emptying the interior 
would have required the 
moving of thousands of 
cubic metres of rock. 






The first sight 
of Al Khazneh 
rm iKE- = Se c on the approach 
Near the top of Al Khazneh is a (——- along the Siq 
large stone urn, the carvings on 
which are badly damaged and 
chipped. This wasn’t due to 
erosion, however, but gunshots. 
Bedouins, believing it to be full 
of treasure hidden by bandits, 
would shoot at the urn in the 
hope it would shatter and the 
treasure would rain down. 










The columned architecture, imposing 
sculptures and intricate carvings 
initially fooled archaeologists into 
[debual.enetcwaU a @st-VAstclamerlemolccsmolenite 
by the Ancient Greeks. However, the 
real builders were the Nabataeans, 
a nomadic tribe running enormous 
camel caravans across the 
trade routes of the Arabian Desert 
Oa COM elem\y (cebinamechelochen 























| ral = 3. MAIN 
There is not much to see CHAMBER 


beyond the breath-taking 
entrance as there are only 
a few rooms. It is thought 
Al Khazneh was built to be 
a crypt or a temple. 


4. TOMBS 


1. HALL 


THE f' 


Many carvings adorn the 
facade of Al Khazneh, mostly 
representing the afterlife. 
Flanking the entrance are two 
men on horseback - the twins 
Castor and Pollux who guided 
the souls of fallen heroes. 
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Joshua Slocum, Sailing Alone Around the World 
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Slocum sits aboard 
the Spray - his trusty, 
second-hand vessel 
on which he sailed 
FT coll ave Mm dal-m" fe) ale! 
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ne spring day in 1895, 

Joshua Slocum set sail from 
Massachusetts, America, 

with a singular idea in his 
head. “I had resolved on a 
voyage around the world,” 
Slocum matter-of-factly recounts in the book he 
subsequently wrote about the journey — a feat 
never previously attempted by a solo sailor. “And 
as the wind on the morning of 24 April 1895, 
was fair, at noon I weighed anchor, set sail, and 
filled away from Boston.” 

Slocum was 51. He had $1.80 in his pocket 
and was sailing an old oyster sloop, which, 
just 13 months earlier, had been rotting in a 
field. His expedition would become the food of 
folklore and the book, Sailing Alone Around 
the World, was destined be an instant classic 
of the adventure-travel genre. One review, 
by Swallows and Amazons author Arthur 
Ransome, declared: “Boys who do not like this 
book ought to be drowned at once”. 

Instant drowning was a fate that could have 
visited Slocum at any time during his three- 
year odyssey. Despite having spent almost all 
of his life afloat - since running away to sea at 
the age of 14 to become a cabin boy on a fishing 
schooner — he’d never learnt to swim. It was a 
skill he considered useless. 


MAKING OF A SEA DOG 


Born in 1844 to a large Quaker family in Nova 
Scotia, Canada, Slocum became a naturalised 
American while living in San Francisco in his 
mid 20s. He was qualified as a Chief Mate by 
then, a rank he’d occupied on British ships 
transporting goods between the UK and the US. 
Slocum spent 13 years sailing the Pacific 
Ocean from San Francisco to the Far East and 
Australia. He met his first wife, Virginia, in 
Sydney, and she accompanied him on various 
adventures, bearing him several children along 
the way. He went on to own and captain a 
number of ships and, a keen writer, he was a 
correspondent for a San Francisco newspaper. 
Virginia died in Buenos Aries in 1884. Two 
years later, Slocum married his 24-year-old 
cousin, Henrietta. After enduring several 
harrowing experiences during their first voyage 
together, however - including hurricanes, 
outbreaks of smallpox and cholera, a pirate 
attack (during which Slocum shot and killed a 
would-be assailant) and being shipwrecked and 
stranded in southern Brazil - Henrietta decided 
against a life at sea. 
Slocum’s world was changing. Sail was 
giving way to steam and he was struggling 
to cope. Having spent his whole adult life at 
sea, surrounded by his family, the aging sailor 
suddenly determined to make a very different 
kind of voyage after being gifted an old oyster- 
fishing sloop by a friend, Captain Eben Pierce. 
Pierce wryly warned that the 11-metre 
sloop “wants some repairs”. This proved an 
understatement. At Poverty Point, Fairhaven, 
Slocum located the broken-down boat. 
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THE MAIN 
PLAYERS 


JOSHUA 
SLOCUM 


Author, adventurer 

and sailor. Completed 
the first-ever solo 
circumnavigation of 

the world, in 1898. 

In 1909, aged 65, he 

set off to explore the 
Orinoco and Amazon 
Rivers on the Spray, and 
was never seen again. 





VIRGINIA 
ALBERTINA 
WALKER 


Slocum’s first wife. 
Accompanied Slocum 
on his voyages until 
her death in 1884. She 
had seven children. 
Slocum was described 
as being “like a ship 
with a broken rudder” 
after Virginia’s death. 


HENRIETTA 
ELLIOTT 


Slocum’s second 
wife, and his first 
cousin. Travelled on 
an eventful voyage 
that ended with a 
shipwreck in Brazil. 
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FANNY 
STEVENSON 


Widow of author 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson. In 1896, 
Slocum stayed with 
Fanny. She gave him 
several sailing books 
to help on his journey. 
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LIFE ON: THE WAVES 
MIDDLE2»Joshua and three fo) mal tie 
children on a Slocum family expedition 
RIGHT: During his round-the-world trip, 
probably in Buenos Aires, Slocum 
poses on his boat 
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“This 
was the 
greatest 
aaventure 
“ormy life 


Joshua Slocum 
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a iarswe)aalelel alumi ame le)i clash 
Slocum needed to get 
lalismelalaelarelaalqik-lannp<crer 
Unable to afford 
this, he travelled 
without one 


DOWN UNDER 

Two years into his ground-breaking 
circumnavigation, Slocum sails the Spray 
through Sydney Harbour 


The Spray, almost a century old, had been 
abandoned to disintegrate on a makeshift cradle 
since being retired from hard labour as an 
oyster-dredger several years earlier. 

Slocum spent 13 months and $553.62 
restoring the Spray, and by 1895, he believed he 
had a yacht capable of taking on the world. He 
was under no illusions about how an educated 
outsider would perceive his boat, though. 
“Yachtsmen pleasuring in the ‘lilies of the sea’ 
very naturally will not think favourably of my 
craft,” he wrote. An oil painting she wasn’t, 
but the Spray had hidden attributes - 
including the ability to self steer and 
run before the wind when her helm 
was lashed — that made her fit for 

the extraordinary task ahead. 

“We have all seen miniature 

rainbows about a ship’s prow, 

but the Spray flung out a bow 
of her own that day, such as I had 
never seen before,” the seafaring 
wordsmith wrote of his first day 

alone on the ocean. “Her good angel had 

embarked on the voyage; I so read it in the sea.” 


GOING IT ALONE 


From Boston he sailed north to Nova Scotia and 
Brier Island, where he’d grown up. At Yarmouth 
he bought a tin clock for $1 (reduced from 

$1.50 because the face was smashed) - the only 
timepiece he took on the journey. Slocum wasnt 
carrying a chronometer, and with this clock he 
navigated for the entire trip using the traditional 
method of dead reckoning for longitude, and 
noon-sun sights for latitude. 

On 3 July, Slocum left Halifax and set off 
across the Atlantic. By 19 July, he was in the 
Azores islands, with the Spray making 150 
miles a day, and on 4 August, he sighted Spain 
and passed through the Strait of Gibraltar. His 
first encounter with pirates happened on the 
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< Moroccan coast, but he outwitted them on a big 
sea — at the cost of his boom. 

Slocum crossed the equator on 30 September, 
and by 5 October, he was on Brazilian soil 
at Pernambuco Harbour, where he mended 
the boom. He spent most of November in 
Rio de Janeiro, preparing the Spray for the 
tempestuous waters of Patagonia. 

In Montevideo, Uruguay, the Spray was 
given another makeover and, by 11 February 
1896, Slocum was sailing through the Strait of 
Magellan, where he was greeted by a 36-hour 
gale. Here, he was also pursued by canoes full 
of ‘savages’. He fired his rifle across the bow of 
their boats to warn them off. 

Early March saw the Spray in the Pacific, 
where she was seized by a ferocious four-day 
storm and pushed down the southwest coast of 
Tierra del Fuego, towards Cape Horn. After the 
fourth night fighting the gale, he found himself 
in the treacherous Milky Way, a nightmarish 
seascape full of sunken rocks and angry waves. 

“This was the greatest sea adventure of my 
life,” Slocum later wrote. “God knows how my 
vessel escaped.” But escape it did, back into 
the Strait of Magellan, where more encounters 
with natives followed. In Thieves Bay, the 
Spray was boarded during the night, 
but Slocum had spread carpet tacks 
across the deck, and he awoke to 
the screams of men standing on 
them. A few gunshots convinced 
them to leave him be. 


THE VAST PACIFIC 


A year into his journey, Slocum was on 
the Juan Fernandez Islands —- once home to 

the castaway Alexander Selkirk, the inspiration 
for Robinson Crusoe. From here he veered west, 
across the vast Pacific, spending 43 days at sea 
before spotting the profile of Nukahiva, the 
southernmost of the Marquesas Islands. 

In Samoa, he was hosted by Fanny Stevenson, 
the recently widowed wife of adventure-loving 
author Robert Louis Stevenson. Slocum then 
travelled north of Fiji, from where he spent 42 
days in rough seas before arriving on the New 
South Wales coast of Australia. 

Slocum celebrated Christmas 1896 in 
Melbourne, detoured to Tasmania and spent the 
second anniversary of his departure in Sydney. 
He then sailed up Australia’s east coast, passing 
through Torres Strait and navigating to Cocos 
Keeling Islands. On 16 September, he made it to 
Mauritius, having crossed the Indian Ocean. 

The worst gale since Cape Horn met Slocum 
on the southern tip of Madagascar, but the 
Spray reached South Africa by 17 November. 
Christmas 1897 saw Slocum battling another 
storm close to Cape Agulahas, where the Indian 
and Atlantic oceans butt heads. With the Spray 
“trying to stand on her head” he was dunked 
underwater three times here, but survived and 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope safely. The 
Spray was then dry docked for three months, 
while Slocum travelled South Africa by train. 
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A BRUSH WITH FUEGANS. 


Setting sail again on 26 March, Slocum 
reached St Helena on 11 April, where he was 
given a goat. He soon regretted accepting this 
“dog with horns”, which “threatened to devour 
everything from flying-jib to stern-davits”. He 
jettisoned “the worst pirate I met on the whole 
voyage” on Ascension Island a week later. 

By 10 May, he was back on the coast of Brazil. 
Now homeward bound, the adventurer was 
unaware that hostilities had broken out between 
the US and Spain - a conflict that had arisen 
after Cuba’s struggle for independence - until 

he spied the USS Oregon rigged for war, and 

realised the potential danger. 

Cursing the goat that had eaten his 
charts, Slocum narrowly avoided 
disaster on reefs off Tobago and 
spent a nervous couple of weeks 
blindly tiptoeing through the 
Caribbean before reaching the North 
American Basin, between Bermuda 
and the mainland. 

At lam on 27 June 1898, Slocum sailed 
towards Newport, Rhode Island. The harbour 
was mined, but he was guided in and finally 
cast anchor after “a cruise of more than forty- 
six thousand miles round the world, during an 
absence of three years and two months”. 

The Spanish-American war meant his return 
initially went unnoticed, but his book and the 
magazine serialisation of his adventure soon 
made Slocum a celebrity. Remarkable feats of 
small-boat seamanship had been performed 
before, but few had been undertaken purely for 
the thrill of the adventure, and none boasted the 
sheer ambition of what Slocum had achieved. © 


BOOK 


Sailing Alone Around the World, Slocum’s 
account of his odyssey, was a bestseller in 
1900 and it remains an inspirational tale. 








E79) WHATDO YOU THINK? 


We think Slocum is one of history’s greatest sea explorers 
- do you agree? Get in touch and let us know! 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 





BARE NECESSITIES 
ABOVE LEFT: Slocum scares off the 
‘savages’ of Tierra del Fuego with his 
only weapon 

ABOVE: The Spray was not filled with 
the latest seafaring gadgets, but 
merely a few select essentials 














27 JUNE 1898, USA 


At lam, Slocum casts 
anchor and brings to an end his 
global circumnavigation. On 
3 July, he sails up the Acushnet 
River and returns the Spray to 
her birthplace in Fairhaven, 
mooring her in the same place 
that he’d launched her from 
three years earlier. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Slocum carried a sextant but no 
chronometer, and he navigated by using a . 
a tin clock and the traditional method of | 
dead reckoning. On top of massive storms 

and huge seas, Slocum had to deal with 

pirates, as well as a goat that came aboard 

for a week in the Atlantic and ate several 

crucial navigation charts. 





Nuku Hiva : 
Samoa 














3 MARCH 1896, 
PACIFIC OCEAN 


Slocum enters the Pacific at Cape 
Pillar. He’s immediately caught in a 
violent four-day storm that pushes 
him south towards Cape Horn. The 
Spray narrowly escapes disaster 
when Slocum finds a way back into 
the Strait of Magellan via the 
infamous ‘Milky Way of the sea’. 



















At midday, Slocum sails | 
the Spray out of Boston’s io 
re harbour, around Deer 
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24 APRIL 1895, 
USA 
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BRAZIL 


Slocum makes landfall in 
South America, 40 days after 
leaving Gibraltar, having 
crossed the Atlantic via the 
Cape Verdes. Here, he repairs 
the Spray. 








8 MAY 1898, BRAZIL 


The Spray “crosses the 
track, homeward bound, that 
she had made on the voyage 
out”, passing an island off the 
coast of Brazil. Slocum says he 
“felt a contentment in knowing 
that the Spray had encircled the 
globe.” Little does he know that 
war has broken out between the 
US and Spain, and he still has 
the Caribbean to negotiate. 





DECEMBER 1897, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Having survived a 
whitewater Christmas 

spent rounding Cape 
Agulhas, Slocum passes into 
the Atlantic, gets around 
the Cape of Good Hope, 
moors up in Cape Town to 
see in 1898 and spends 
three months sightseeing in 
South Africa. 








MAIN: Mid-1898, and the Spray weaves 


tremendous achievement stands in 
Slocum’s homeland of Nova Scotia 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
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MAKING WAVES 





its way through the Caribbean 
BELOW: A monument to his 
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SLOCUM'S ROUTE 
coseesesses FOUATOR LINE 
STORM 


HOME OF 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK 


UNFRIENDLY ENCOUNTER 
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OCTOBER 1896, 
AUSTRALIA 


Slocum sets foot on the soil of 
New South Wales. He spends 
months here, visiting Sydney, 
Melbourne and Tasmania before 
sailing up through the Great 
Barrier Reef and finally leaving 
from Thursday Island, off the tip 
of Cape York, on 24 June 1897. 
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Human civilisation has been set alight by 
passionate, burning romances. Here are 
history’s ten most enduring couples... 
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JACKIE 


One of America’s most iconic 
twosomes, John F Kennedy and 
Jacqueline (née Bouvier) led the 

nation at a time that many felt was 
the dawn of a golden age. They brought 
a glamorous new edge to US politics, and 

within a decade of their marriage in 1953, they 

moved into the White House. With a youthful, handsome 
President running the nation and his beautiful wife by 
his side, the charismatic couple generated an air of hope 
and pride, tragically dashed by his assassination. 
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STAR-CROSSED LOVERS | 
In Baz Luhrman’s modern take 

on the famous story, Leonardo 

DiCaprio and Claire Danes play 
the legendary lovers 


ROMEO ABELARD AND HELOISE 
A x D JULI ET In 12th-century France, philosopher Abelard and Héloise began a 


The lovers of William tragic love affair. As Héloise was Abelard’s pupil, her family didn’t 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and approve of their love. After they had a child together, the couple 
WO] /[ymm ante Wan ate \Wiow ele\elamlars ell acxe. secretly wed but Héloise’s outraged family had Abelard attacked 
by real people. By the time and castrated. Fearful of what may come next, she became a nun, 
ld alsm sto] ce Mal ecim el=lalarsve mu alsa ells )\, and he a monk. They wrote to each other for the next decade, until 
C1595, the story was far from we, they were reunited under one - albeit 
original. It was based on a 1562 le yg ecclesiastical - roof. When they died, 
poem, The Tragicall Historye ees, i oe they were buried side by side. 

of Romeus and Juliet, which in ee 

turn was taken from an Italian 
tale, focusing on the lives of 
real families at war in 14th- 
century Verona. Quite 

how true the characters 
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one knows. 
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AND 
ALBERT 
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These renowned scientists 
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_ f Madonna and Jonathan Pryce 

as the Perons in Evita 
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Argentina’s President and First Lady of the late forties and early 
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higher wages and better housing to the working classes, who 
loved Eva especially, affectionately naming her ‘Evita’. When she 
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lived and worked together > \ hes ®, As two of the 20th century’s 
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ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA 
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THE REEL STORY 
MOZART 





Amadeus 








Mark Glancy explores the real relationship 


between the rival composers Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart and Antonio Salieri... 


ike many historical films, 
Amadeus is far from a 
faithful account of what is 
known about the period and 
the people that it portrays. 
Events are exaggerated, 
condensed and simplified, and the 
complexity of real characters is reduced 
to suit the needs of a dramatic contrast 
between good and evil. Such historical 
liberties are often bemoaned by 
experts, but few seemed to mind the 
wayward story points of Amadeus. This 
is no doubt partly attributable to the 
film’s high entertainment value: it is 
an unusually lively, bawdy and funny 
historical film. It revels in the boyish 
humour and high spirits of its main 
character, the composer Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791), played 
with jubilant gusto by Tom Hulce. But 
the film’s appeal is also attributable 
to Mozart’s music. The composer’s 
vulgar hijinks serve as a contrast to 
the transcendent beauty of his music, 
beautifully performed on the soundtrack 
by the Academy of St Martin in the 
Fields. Thus, even the most stringent 
historical purists couldnt help but find 
something to enjoy in Amadeus. 


CONFESSING MURDER 
For all its liberties, the story is actually 


based on a real rumour that circulated 
in Vienna in the 1820s. While gravely ill, 
the rival composer Antonio Salieri (1750- 
1825) confessed he had murdered Mozart 
decades earlier by poisoning him. Salieri 
was suffering from dementia at the time 
of this confession, and he later retracted 
it, but some - including Mozart’s widow 
Constanze - chose to believe the claim. 
More than 150 years later, the English 
playwright Peter Shaffer based the 

story of Amadeus not just on Salieri’s 
confession but also the idea that Salieri 
had been wracked by a deep and bitter 
jealousy of Mozart throughout the ten 
years that they both lived and worked as 
composers in Vienna. In the fun-loving 
Mozart, the story goes, Salieri saw a true 
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Release date: 1984 
Director: 
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OFT 

Tom Hulce, F. Murray 
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Berridge, Roy 
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Callow, Jeffrey Jones 


Is Amadeus a 
fun-filled 
operatic romp or 
is it too 
historically 
flawed to be 
enjoyed? Get 
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genius — one who made his own talent 


and accomplishments appear mediocre 


— and this drove him on a vendetta that 
ultimately culminated in murder. 


Shaffer’s story makes for great drama, 
but it is, of course, biased against Salieri. 
In fact, at the time, Salieri was regarded 
as the more accomplished musician and 


composer. From the 1770s through the 
1790s, he composed dozens of operas, 
many of them proving popular and 
considered innovative. A mark of his 
prominence was his appointment to 
the influential post of Kapellmeister, or 
musical director, to the court of Holy 
Roman Emperor Joseph II. Salieri was 
also a teacher whose pupils included 
Ludwig Van Beethoven, Franz Liszt and 






A TRICKY AFFAIR 


In Amadeus, a soprano by the 
name of Katerina Cavalieri gets 
caught in the middle of Mozart's 
rivalry with Salieri. There is no 
evidence that she had an affair 
with Mozart, as occurs in the film 
- in fact, it is suspected that she 
was Salieri’s mistress. 
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Franz Schubert. In his private life, he 
may not have had Mozart’s exuberance 
but nor was he the lonely and celibate 
man played with such convincing 
severity by the F Murray Abraham in 
Amadeus. Salieri was married at the 
time he knew Mozart, and he fathered 
no fewer than eight children. 


FRIENDLY RIVALS 


If Salieri had little reason to fear or 
resent Mozart’s success, there was 
naturally a degree of rivalry between two 
men working in the same profession 
and in the same city. Salieri (born near 
Verona) and Mozart (born in Salzburg) 
belonged to separate musical coteries, 
and Italian and German opera fell into 
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MOZART 


Wolfgang's first taste of 
fame came in 1763 - his 
iro 1alcl au move) ele) (e mnele)arallanilare 
his similarly talented sister 
ovale) 

, where they played 
for kings, queens and 
emperors In seven countries. 


“It's all right here 
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rest is just scribbling. 
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LEFT: In Amadeus, Mozart is shown to work 
tirelessly on a composition when he is struck 
with inspiration 

MAIN: In the 1760s, the Mozart family went on 
a grand tour of Europe, boasting the skills of 
the young Wolfgang - he was just seven years 
oom Val=lamualsmecele| aiolq\er-la 





K and out of favour during this period. 
The composers were therefore vying 
for work, including the prestigious 
post of musical tutor to the Princess of 
Wurttemberg, which Salieri successfully 
attained. As composers, they saw their 
operas debut side by side, yet there is 
little evidence of any animosity between 
them. Mozart did complain in a letter 
to his father that Joseph I favoured 
Salieri over all other composers, but 
that observation was an accurate one. 
Both Mozart and his father suspected 
that, behind the scenes, Salieri tried 

to undermine Mozart's success, but 
these were hardly unusual suspicions 
in a field so reliant on patronage. In 
public, fellow composers reported that 
Mozart and Salieri were friendly with 
another. Shortly after the premiere 

of Mozart’s The Magic Flute, Salieri 
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attended a performance with Mozart, 
and applauded warmly and vigorously. 
Thus, any ill feeling between Mozart and 
Salieri was borne by the former rather 
than the latter - contrary to what is 
strongly depicted in Amadeus 

— and it stemmed from Salieri’s 

status and success rather than 

his perceived mediocrity. 


RISING CAREER 


Mozart’s resentments were 
those of a younger man 
struggling for position in the 
world. Although he was a 


li aye 
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wunderkind, he spent many bb eeee aoe 
years struggling to find a a See 4 
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suitable post or patronage. He Nee 
and his father travelled widely i: 
during his youth, seeking a 
distinguished appointment but 


finding mainly low pay and occasionally 
humiliating circumstances. It was in 
the period after 1781, when Mozart 
defied his father and decided to live 
and work independently in Vienna, 
that his career flourished. In the space 
of ten years, he found 
great success with the 
operas The Abduction 
from Seraglio (1782), 
The Marriage of 
Figaro (1786), Don 
Giovanni (1787) and 
The Magic Flute 
(1791). These were 
composed alongside 


OPERA-TUNITIES 
A scene from Don 
Giovanni - one of the 
operas that brought 
Mozart fame 






















“Mozart! Mozart, 
7orgive your assassin. 
confess, | killed you.” 
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Before Mozart's death In 
Amadeus, Salieri assists in 
the 
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his piano concertos, symphonies and contemporary knowledge that Mozart’s 
chamber music, and together with his music and reputation have survived for npromptu 
work as a performer and teacher, his centuries — and continued to find new, (James Lapine, 1991) 
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in 18th-century Vienna this was not lover, except perhaps for Salieri himself, lead, the film attempts Mikado is the subject of 
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Julian Humphrys tells the story 
of how the professional British 





Army beat back the Germans at 


— and was 


all but destroyed in the process 


eptember 1914 saw 
German forces 
advancing through 
northern France, 
having already 
marched through 
Belgium. They had been counter- 
attacked and driven back at the 
River Marne. In October, following 
an unsuccessful attempt to break 
through on the River Aisne, the 
British Expeditionary Force (BEF) 
began to concentrate around the 
Belgian town of Ypres, which was 
closer to Britain and therefore 
easier to supply. Believing that a 
breakthrough at Ypres would allow 
their troops to advance rapidly 
across the flat terrain of Flanders, 
the British and French began 


Indeed, the Belgians, holding most 
of the line north of Ypres, initially 
bore the brunt of the German 
offensive. They only stopped the 
Germans by opening the sluice 
gates of the area’s drainage canals, 
causing widespread flooding and 
rendering much of their front-line 
completely impassable. 


TAKE COVER 

Soon, German eyes were fixed on 
Ypres itself. On 19 October, the 
Germans made their first attacks 
on the town and it quickly became 
clear that they enjoyed a huge 
superiority both in numbers and 
artillery. Any thoughts the British 
had of advancing eastwards were 
soon abandoned. At this stage of 
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the early exchanges of the war, 
as they were not issued with 
steel helmets until 1916. 


pushing eastwards. the war, there were no bunkers, v tess 

But the Germans had ideas of no complex trench systems and i 4 tt 
their own. Unknown to the Allies, no barbed wire. As shells rained ja peace 
they had also been concentrating down on them, the British soldiers nae “i 
forces in the area and in mid- had to use what cover they could tS 
October they launched a massive find — ditches, walls, woods - or pile eee su 
attempt to break through at Ypres up sandbags and scrape shallow ied aye 
and capture the key Channel ports _ trenches in the sodden ground. org fen: | cai 
of Calais and Boulogne. Confident of success and buoyed Ratt A aE ean 

The battle that followed is often by a patriotic fervour, the Germans ai hatien nig S ai r 
portrayed as a struggle between the _ pressed forward around Langemark. eee eS AS cia Bahn cae 
British and the Germans, but that’s But the old sweats of the BEF ? Sekine Bu ee Ace eas 
only part of the story. French and were ready for them. As the dense Nae e erie fe dt Rg oe aA ; 
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German records state that 
their army suffered 135,000 
casualties during the battle. 
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Allies: British, French, 
Belgians under Sir John 
French, Ferdinand Foch and 
King Albert 

Germans Under Erich von 
Falkenhayn 


19 October to 
22 November 1914 


Ypres, Belgium 


Part of a German attempt to 
reach to the Channel ports 


Allied victory 


British 58,000, French 
50,000, Belgians 21,000. 
Germans at least 135,000. 








The well-trained riflemen of the professional British army outshot their German 
opponents. Thousands of Germans were cut down as they advanced in the open. PICKELHAUBE 


Spiked leather helmet 
with cloth cover. The 
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FELDBLUSE 
Field jacket made 
of ‘Feldgrau’ 
(grey-green) wool. 























GEWEHR 98 

1898 pattern Mauser 

bolt-action rifle (gewehr) 
Meiliitck- WAP iirem ce) 

an effective range of 

500m. A reliable weapon 


but the fact that the | PATRONENTASCHEN 

moos one th ids | Each of the six brown leather 

eee ; ‘i owed down the cartridge pouches holds three 

& e al ire. iNet col elile Mell | Mel mA Pari mer:ladacele (se 
= giving a total of 90 rounds. 


MARSCHSTIEFEL 
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in natural brown leather. 


Nicknamed ‘Knobelbecher’, 
or ‘dice shakers’. 
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“The Germans thought they 
were being fired on by 


machine guns” 


K by the rapid and well-aimed rifle 
fire of the professional British 
infantry, who prided themselves 
on their marksmanship. It was a 
similar story south of Ypres, where 
the dismounted troopers of the 
British cavalry also demonstrated 
their skills in what the BEF 
still called ‘musketry’. 
British rifle fire was so 
destructive that some 
writers have claimed 
that the Germans 
actually thought they 
were being fired on by 
machine guns. 

Despite their appalling 
losses, the Germans continued 
to attack. Though pushed back 
in places, the British line held 
— just. But the BEF’s losses were 
mounting as well, especially from 
the shells of the German artillery. 
Much-needed reinforcements 
arrived in the shape of troops from 
the Indian army, who fought well 
despite being woefully ill-equipped 
for the rigours of a Belgian winter. 
By now, though, French’s forces 
were becoming badly stretched. 

On 29 October, the Germans 
tried again, heading straight for 
Ypres along the Menin Road. 













WARRIORS 


P-albaaela-meymx-laldlare mre) (el (=) 63 
and reservists who had 
returned to the colours, the 
small British army that 
marched to war in 1914 was 










perhaps the best-trained ever . 


to leave these shores. It was a 
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learned much from the harsh wa 


lessons taught to it by the 
Boers at the turn of the 
century. The German army 
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essentially a conscript force. 










Many were reservists although 
some were enthusiastic young 


volunteers with only 
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The outnumbered British fought 
desperately but this time musketry 
was not enough. Sheer weight of 
numbers eventually told and, two 
days later, the Germans seized the 
important village of Gheluvelt, 
punching a gaping hole in the 
British line. Matters got worse 
when a number of British 
generals and staff 
officers were killed 
and wounded when 
their headquarters 

— the chateau at 

Hooge - was shelled 
The British position was 
fast unravelling. The road to 

Ypres was open and the BEF had 
no units in the area to plug the gap 
— except for one. 

On the morning of the 31 
October, the 2nd Battalion 
Worcestershire Regiment was 
resting on the edge of Polygon 
Wood, about a mile and a half 
north-west of Gheluvelt. They had 
been in action for 10 days, had 
already been reduced to less than 
500 men and were tired, unshaven 
and unwashed. But their weapons 
were clean and they were ready 
for a fight. Around noon they » 








BATTLEFIELD 


YPRES, 1914 |" 


A SALIENT POINT 


Ypres Salient: a salient is a battlefield that 
projects into enemy territory 
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THE MASSACRE 
OF THE INNOCENTS? 


eolel amanli(=s-Male) adn Mmeym 4e)a-s-M-ie-) ave s-m dal- Myo) pale) c-MCl-) gaatelamecclen-k Vals 
ro} im MT ale(=Vant=1¢ CM On (=) arc mOlOlOMCT-\anat-lame(-t-lem-]c-m elUla(-teMal-la-m 
Taredlerel late me melele mal rel=val mo) (Ula x-\-) a-m |a@Led ke) ol-) am bo MMM dal- =| a-t>) 
was the scene of terrible slaughter as thousands of German 
soldiers from the newly-raised German Fourth Army were mown 
down by British riflemen and their French allies. These events 
entered German folklore as the ‘massacre of the innocents’, 
Ti dem elaldc-lial-vemoidece(=Vai merce) lUlalx-\-) eM aat-|eedaliave Mars] annl-wa lial (ave mm Ke, 
their deaths singing patriotic songs. In fact, many of the 
Germans who attacked at Langemark were experienced 
reservists. Of the rest, only a minority were students. 














‘PIP, SQUEAK 
AND WILFRED’ | 
The 1914 Star (awarded to those _ je 
who had served in France or @ 
Belgium between 5 August 
and 22 November 1914), ie 
British War Medal and the Allied 
Victory Medal, nicknamed ‘Pip, 
Squeak and Wilfred’ after a 
comic strip in the Daily Mirror. 
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MGOS 


around the barrel. 


Issued to all soldiers and kept | 
in a pocket under the front P 
flap of the service dress 
tunic. Consisted of two 
dressings - one for an entry /“ 
wound and one for the exit. 


The standard German army machine 
gun of World War | had a rate of fire 
of up to 500 rounds a minute, an 
effective range of 2,000 metres and 
was cooled by a water-filled jacket 
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CHARGER OF 5 
BRITISH MARK 
f Vil BULLETS 
4 Could be quickly pushed 
into a rifle’s magazine. 
























BRITISH 
IDENTITY DISC 
Carried the wearer’s 
name, number and 
religion to help 
identify dead soldiers. 












BUSSED IN 

Members of the 2nd Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment 
arrive in Ypres 





< received the order to counter-attack. 
Sending one company to block 
the road to Ypres, the rest, just 370 
men, fixed their long bayonets and 
headed for Gheluvelt, guided by the 
spire of its church, which could be 
seen rising through the smoke. 

Arriving at Gheluvelt, the 

Worcesters emerged onto the open 
ground in front of the burning 
village. Shells were bursting 
everywhere and the ground was 
strewn with bodies. Realising 
that a steady advance under such 
heavy fire would be suicidal, Major 
Hankey, who was in command 
of the battalion, gave the order to 
advance at the double. Led by their 
officers, the British rushed down 
a Slope, splashed through a small 
beck and then charged up the slope 
on the far side, before scrambling 








over a railway line into Gheluvelt. 
More than 100 men fell before they 
got there but the rest burst into 

the grounds of Gheluvelt Chateau, 
catching the disorganised Germans 
by surprise. Many of the Germans 
were young inexperienced soldiers, 
and those who weren't shot, 
bayonetted or captured rapidly 
made themselves scarce. 

The Worcesters had a surprise of 
their own when they discovered 
that part of the reason for the 
German disorganisation was 
that remnants of another British 
regiment, the South Wales 
Borderers, were still defending 
the chateau. The chateau and 
the grounds around it had been 
secured, but there was still 
work to be done, for a 
few German troops 
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poison gas. Again they 
failed to take the town. 

In 1917, it was the British 
who attacked. They quickly 
captured Messines Ridge but 
leXsvors] aal=m elele[e[=1e mere) sa mlamual= 
mud before Passchendaele. 

malatclINAMl amici seme alow Clo) aaat-lalce 
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the town before their attacks 
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MARTYRED TOWN 


The Belgian town of Ypres lies on a low, wet plain - a natural 
Taal elalidar=tc14a-Med'd-yalete) <-rem od maltelil-)amelcolelne mom dal-Maleladi Me-t- 1-1! 
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- only the shattered remains of the Cloth Hall clock tower 
stood above shoulder height. After the war there was a 
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eventually Ypres was fully rebuilt and it now looks very much 
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By 1918, the ancient town 
of Ypres was little more 
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remained in Gheluvelt village itself. 


The Worcesters could have been 
forgiven for thinking that they had 
done enough, but they returned 
to the attack and fought their way 
through the burning houses of 
Gheluvelt until they reached the 
crossroads at the eastern end of 
the village. By the end of the day, 
a third of the battalion had been 
killed or wounded, but the gap in 
the British line had been plugged. 


FINAL PUSH 


German attention now shifted 
south. After a tremendous struggle, 

they succeeded in capturing 

Messines Ridge, an 
» important stretch of 
\ high ground south of 
Ypres. However, with 
ekllemy =the help of French 
~ troops, their assault 
was brought to a halt. 
Then, on 11 November, the 
Germans made a final push 

on Ypres. After a massive artillery 
bombardment, they once again 
attacked along the Menin Road. This 
time however, the assault was led 
by the elite troops of the Prussian 
Guard. In some places, the battered 
British regiments were forced to 
retreat but, blasted by artillery and 
under concentrated rifle fire, the 
Germans gradually ran out of steam. 
On 17 November, the Germans 
were ordered to start digging in and 





five days later the fighting petered 
out. Although the high ground 
around the Ypres Salient was now 
in German hands, the town itself 
remained unconquered. 

But the BEF had paid a terrible 
price for its victory. Some 
regiments were now no larger 
than companies and one had 
only 35 men left. The losses at 
Ypres, combined with those in 
the previous months, meant that 
the old professional BEF had been 
virtually wiped out. © 





VISIT THE BATTLEFIELD 
The area is well worth a visit 
as much of the countryside in 
the Ypres Salient looks very 
much like it did in 1914. The 
In Flanders Fields Museum 
in Ypres Cloth Hall offers an 
introduction to the fighting, 
while the moving last-post 
ceremony at the Menin Gate 

| Memorial (daily at 8.009om) 

| Should certainly not be missed. 


) Fae YOU THINK? 
Was the British jon at Gc worth the 
cost to the army? 
email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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‘Valour, Loss and Sacrifice’ is one of three special exhibitions included in the price of an annual ticket. 


West Somerset Railway 


Regular Steam Trains from Minehead to 
Dunster, Blue Anchor, Watchet & Bishops Lydeard 


Plus our new - Heritage Hunter App. 


DOWNLOAD FOR FREE @ App Store | pe 


"Dunster Castle Express 
Every Wed & Sat from 5th April —- 1st November 












Hestercombe Express 
Every Wed from 30th April - 1st October 







Lynton & Lynmouth Explorer 
Selected Friday’s in May, June, July & September 





www.west-somerset-railway.co.uk 


or call 01643 704996 





HISTORY 


MAGAZINE 


5issuesforjust£5 


Try Britains bestselling history magazine today! 


BBC History Magazine gives youa 
rich and resonant diet of stimulating 
and entertaining features from the 
worlds leading historians. Never 
dull, always informative, it's your 
window to the past 
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+ Calls to this number from a BT landline will cost no more than 5p per minute. Calls from mobiles 
and other providers may vary. Lines are open 8am-8pm weekdays & 9am-1pm Saturday. 
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* 5 issues for £5 available to UK Direct Debit orders only. After your first 5 issues, your subscription will continue at just £19.99 every 6 issues thereafter, saving 27% on the shop price. 
If you cancel within two weeks of receiving your fourth issue, you will pay no more than £5. Offer ends 5 November 2014 
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CLEOPATRA 
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CLEOPATRA 


QUEEN AT ANY COST 


Egypt’s most famous Pharaoh was a manipulative 
yet courageous woman, who was prepared to kill for 
her right to rule, says Lottie Goldfinch 
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51 BC PTOLEMY Xil DIES 


Having recovered his throne with Roman 
help in c55 BC, Ptolemy XIl dies, leaving 
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Ptolemy XIII are to co-rule. 


leopatra VII: Ancient Egypt’s 
most famous daughter, and its 
last active Pharaoh. A woman 
immortalised in film, on canvas 
and in print. An enigmatic 
heroine to whom William 
Shakespeare devoted one of his greatest 
tragedies. Her story is one that has been retold 
throughout history — full of romance and love, 
riches and betrayal. But beneath the gold and 
glamour lies a far darker tale of sibling rivalry 
taken to the extreme, and a thirst for power that 
would change the course of history. 


FROM PRINCESS TO QUEEN 
Born c69 BC, Cleopatra was the 


third of a possible six children, 

all of whom shared a common 
father, Ptolemy XII. The Ptolemaic 
dynasty, a Macedonian-Greek 
royal family that had ties to 
Alexander the Great, had ruled 
Egypt since 305 BC. Traditionally 
male rulers took the name 
Ptolemy, while Ptolemaic Queens 
were usually named Cleopatra, Arsinoé 
or Berenice. 

For Cleopatra, life as a royal daughter was one of 
luxury. The Egyptian capital Alexandria, the seat 
of Ptolemaic power, was a thriving cultural centre, 
attracting scholars, artists and philosophers 
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48 BC CLEOPATRA SEDUCES ; 


JULIUS CAESAR 
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Desperate to enlist Rome’s help to restore her to 
the throne, the banished Cleopatra smuggles 
herself into the presence of Julius Caesar, 
allegedly being delivered to him in a bed-sack. 


from all over the world. It was also home to the 
great Pharos of Alexandria - the 137-metre-tall 
lighthouse that towered over the city and one of 
the wonders of the ancient world. 

Cleopatra’s first taste of power came at the 
tender age of 14, when she was made co-regent 
with her father, following his restoration to the 
throne after three years in exile, albeit with 
limited powers. Ptolemy XII’s return to the throne 
had cost Cleopatra’s elder sister, Berenice - who 
had seized power in his absence — her life. There 
may have been a further elder sister, Cleopatra VI 
Tryphaena, but she too had died by this point. All 
of this meant that it was 18-year-old Cleopatra who 
became co-regent with her brother, Ptolemy XIII 


Stacy Schiff, author of Cleopatra: A Life 


(aged ten), when her father died in March 51 BC. 
In true pharaonic tradition, which aimed to 
keep the royal bloodline as pure as possible, 
Cleopatra married her younger brother and 
co-ruler, but it soon became clear that she had 
no intention of sharing power with him. Within 








months, Ptolemy XIII’s name had been dropped 
from official documents and Cleopatra’s face 
appeared alone on coins. 

But what else would the young Queen, a 
woman who may have already seen two sisters 
murdered for power, do to assert her authority? 
The answer came from Rome, the superpower 
whose empire was rapidly expanding across the 
Middle East and establishing footholds in Egypt for 
the first time. 

The Romans were not a new threat to Egypt. 
Ptolemy XII had depended heavily on Rome for 
support, paying heavily for its help, and his reign 
had left Egypt in financial straits. In addition, 
economic failures, famine, and deficient floods of 
the Nile, which affected crops, 
meant that the first three years 
of Cleopatra’s co-reign were 
hard indeed. She knew that to 
retain her throne she needed the 
help of a more powerful entity: 
Rome. But her brother-husband 
disagreed, and familial relations 
broke down amidst arguments 
over the future of Egypt. 


LOVE, LUST AND BETRAYAL 


Cleopatra’s quest for power was brought to a 
temporary halt in 48 BC, when Ptolemy XIII 

— with the help of his advisors — expelled his elder 
sister from Alexandria, declaring himself sole 
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Cleopatra gives birth to her first 
child, whom she names Ptolemy 
Caesar - known as Caesarion. 
Although named after his father, 
Caesarion’s claim to Rome is never 
acknowledged by Julius Caesar. 








ruler. Alone and powerless, Cleopatra’s only hope 
was to gain the ear of the mighty Roman Emperor 
Julius Caesar - who had travelled to Alexandria to 
resolve the ongoing family dispute - and persuade 
him, by any means available, to help her regain 
the throne. To succeed, however, Cleopatra needed 
to return to the capital unseen, and do so before 
Caesar had reached an agreement with Ptolemy. 

Fully prepared to seduce the Roman dictator, 
Cleopatra, according to an account by Plutarch, 
“embarked in a little skiff and landed at the palace 
when it was already getting dark... she stretched 
herself at full length inside a bed-sack, while 
Apollodorus [her servant] tied the bed-sack up 
with a cord and carried it indoors to Caesar.” 

The plan worked. Cleopatra, having emerged 
undetected from the bed-sack, spent the night 
with Caesar - a man 30 years her senior 
— and persuaded him to aid her cause. It was a 
calculated act of betrayal, and when Ptolemy 
found them together he was furious. Sources 
state that he tore his diadem from his head 
and threw it to the floor in fit of rage before 
storming out of the palace, crying out that he 
had been betrayed and that his sister was a 
traitor to Egypt. 

Some 20,000 troops loyal to Ptolemy, led by 
Egyptian General Achillas, took up arms and 
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After initially refusing Roman General 
Mark Antony’s requests for a meeting, 
Cleopatra travels to Tarsus where the 
two meet for the first time. Antony is 
keen to secure Egypt’s financial help 
with his military campaigns. He is 
immediately smitten with the Egyptian 
Queen’s charm and beauty. 


besieged the palace in which Caesar was staying. 
With Roman reinforcements requested but too far 
away to be of any quick assistance, Caesar took 
Ptolemy and the pharoah’s younger sister, Arsinoé, 
hostage. He then had his men set fire to ships in 
the harbour in a bid to draw the besieging troops 
away from the palace. The ruse worked, and Caesar 
was able to lead a small bodyguard to the Pharos of 
Alexandria, which stood on an island at the mouth 
of the harbour, while fire ripped through the city. 
In the ensuing chaos, Arsinoé escaped the 
palace and quickly joined the rebel forces, 
who proclaimed her Queen of Egypt. Caesar, 
meanwhile - perhaps hoping that mutual thirst for 
power would see the two younger siblings turn on 
each other - had released Ptolemy from the palace. 
But rather than retreat, the boy-king took up the 
fight once more, joining forces with Arsinoé. 
Cleopatra’s hopes of becoming Egypt’s sole ruler 
came crashing down around her as she saw her 
brother and sister urge their troops to attack the 
lighthouse, catching Caesar off-guard and forcing 
him to swim for his life. Without her protector, 
it was clear that Cleopatra stood little chance of 
regaining the throne. As Caesar’s purple cloak 
— cast off as he fled the rebel forces — was hoisted 
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in victory by Queen Arsinoé, the start of a new 
chapter in Egyptian history looked certain. 

But the arrival of troops from Syria turned the 
tide in Cleopatra’s favour again, and Ptolemy’s 
army was defeated. The young Pharaoh himself 
supposedly drowned whilst trying to escape 
across the Nile, weighed down by his golden 
armour. Cleopatra had won. 


ROMAN RELATIONS 
Or had she? With the powerful Roman Emperor 


as her lover, one brother permanently removed 
and Arsinoé captured and transported to Rome 
in chains to be paraded as part of Caesar’s victory 
celebrations, Cleopatra’s seat on the throne 
seemed secure. But, despite the fact that the 
Egyptian Queen was now carrying his child, 
Caesar made Cleopatra co-ruler of Egypt with 

her remaining brother, and soon-to-be husband, 
the 12-year-old Ptolemy XIV. What Cleopatra felt 
about the arrangement is unknown, but it can 

be assumed that she wasn’t keen to share power 
with yet another sibling. > 


ROMAN CONSUL AND HISTORIAN 


“She captivated the two greatest 
Romans of her day, and because of the 
third she destroyed herself.’’ 
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40 BC 


Cleopatra gives birth to twins, Alexander 
Helios and Cleopatra Selene, fathered by 
Mark Antony. After Cleopatra’s surrender 
and suicide in 31 BC, the pair are 
captured by Octavian and paraded 
through Rome in gold chains, behind an 
effigy of their mother. 





























Cleopatra’s son, Ptolemy Caesar (known as 
Caesarion), was born in June 47 BC but was 
never officially acknowledged by Julius Caesar. 
Instead, the Emperor’s grandnephew Octavian 
(later Emperor Augustus) was named his heir. 
Nevertheless, mother and child joined Caesar 
in Rome, where they lived until Caesar’s 
assassination in March 44 BC. 

Caesar’s death was a milestone moment 
for Cleopatra. With the dictator dead, she was 
able once again to pursue her quest for sole 
sovereignty in Egypt. Within months of Caesar’s 
demise, Cleopatra’s brother-husband was also 
dead - probably poisoned on her orders - and 
the Egyptian Queen was free to co-rule with 
her three-year-old son, whom she intended to 
support as Caesar’s successor. It seemed no one 


PLUTARCH (AD 45-120), 


37 BC THE LOVERS 
ARE MARRIED 


After separating from his V1 K= mt @ Yet t= 1V/ F) 
(sister of Octavian), Antony meets 
Cleopatra in Syria and the Pair are said 
to have married. A third child, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, is born the following year. 


could stand in her way. No one, that is, but her 
remaining sister, the ambitious Arsinoé, who 
had been banished to the Temple of Artemis in 
Ephesus, in modern-day Turkey. 





A DYNASTY IN CRISIS 


Back in Rome, in the wake of Caesar’s death, 
a dispute over the succession to the Roman 
leadership had broken out between Octavian and 
the Roman General Mark Antony. By 41 BC, the 
leadership had been split, with Antony governing 
the eastern region and Octavian the west. Needing 
money to subdue his enemies in the Parthian 
Empire (now Iraq), Antony soon turned his sights 
to the wealth of Egypt and summoned Cleopatra 
to meet him in Tarsus, in modern-day Turkey. 
Despite initially refusing his demands, 
Cleopatra eventually sailed to Tarsus, arriving in 
style, dressed as the goddess of love. “She herself 
lay all along, under a canopy of cloth of gold,” 
wrote Plutarch. “The attraction of her person, 
joining with the charm of her conversation, and 


GREEK HISTORIAN AND BIOGRAPHER 
“Converse with her had an irresistible 


charm, and her presence, combined with 
the persuasiveness of her discourse had 
something stimulating about it.”’ 
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31 BC 


Following humiliating defeat at the 
Battle of Actium by Octavian and a 
subsequent battle in Alexandria, Mark 
Antony attempts suicide. He is 
brought to Cleopatra’s hiding place 
where he soon dies. 








the character that attended all she said or did, was 
something bewitching.” 

As she had with Caesar before, Cleopatra 
deployed her considerable charms to seduce 
Antony, a man who, with Ephesus in his control, 
held the key to removing Arsinoé - the final threat 
to her rule. The pair became lovers and, in 37 BC, 
husband and wife - Cleopatra would go on to bear 
Antony three children. Keen to please his Egyptian 
Queen, Antony agreed to orchestrate the death of 
Arsinoé and, in 41 BC, Cleopatra’s last remaining 
sibling was dragged out of sanctuary and 
murdered on the steps of the Temple of Artemis. 

But Cleopatra’s long-awaited triumph over her 
rival family members was to be short-lived. Within 
ten years of Arsinoé’s death, Rome had waged war 
on Egypt and Cleopatra was forced to surrender to 
Octavian, taking her own life just nine days later. 
The age of the Ptolomies was over. 
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Was Cleopatra a ruthless killer or a committed queen? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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end ourselves” . 


Antony and Cleopatra, act 4 scene 14 


END OF AN ERA 
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31 BC 


Unable to contemplate life as a prisoner 
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Roman lover, Cleopatra kills herself. 
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a poisonous snake, which kills her. 


THE TRAGIC DEATHS OF EGYPT’S DOOMED LOVERS 


Relations between Octavian and Antony 
reached crisis point in 33 BC, when the 
Roman Senate declared war on Egypt. Two 
years later, the combined naval forces of 
Antony and Cleopatra were defeated by 
Rome at the Battle of Actium. 
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capital the following year, Octavian once 
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Hearing of her lover’s injuries, Cleopatra 
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Realising that Octavian would parade her 
as his prisoner if she were to be captured 
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Want to enjoy more history? Our monthly guide to 
activities and resources is a great place to start 


HERE NOW 


HOW TO VISIT... CITY WALLS 90 BOOKS 94 







The Spanish 
Civil War 


To mark the 75th anniversary of 
the end of the Spanish Civil War, 
a new exhibition is opening at the 
Pallant House Gallery, Chichester. 
It focuses on the impact the 
conflict had on artists, particularly 
those from Britain. Several were 
compelled to travel to Spain al 
and join in the fighting, hs 
and so used their art for 
relief campaigns or as 
strong political statements. , | | 
Together, the works make for a GENERAL. RE ELIEF FU ND 
powerful collection. | FRWOMEN “°CHILDREN iN SPAIN 
Conscience and Conflict = Sw gs AND IMPARTIAL SUPPLIES SENT TOROTH SIDES 
eee ’ so, Genera elit Fund fe Distressed Spa 36 Weymouth St. London. Wt 
starts 8 November. _——— : 
www.pallant.org.uk 
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Among the sculptures, paintings 
and posters on display, the 
highlight of the exhibition is 
Pablo Picasso’s ‘Weeping Woman’ 









Weird History 
Remember, remember @historyweird 
For the biggest Bonfire Night, there is only one place 
to go - Lewes in East Sussex. The quiet town becomes 
the ‘bonfire capital of the world’ every 5 November oddities, weirdities, crudities and 
with thousands taking to the streets, parading burning rude bits from the past”. Every 
effigies. With seven competing bonfire societies, each tweet is a real hoot. 

with its own traditions and | 
fireworks displays, the 


This irreverent Twitter account 
describes itself as “Random 


























Lewes celebrations Be warned: . Anight ina trench 

are always 7 LG SOLAR iad 

explosive. eetetee: me or A chance to experience what 
ne rire being oa 

www.lewes carried around! it was like in a WWI trench 

bonfire with the helo of re-enactors. 

celebrations. Tickets range from £4-6. 

com www.staffordshire 

regimentmuseum.com 
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Come face-to-face with history 





at Bath’s Roman Baths 


Soaking up 
Bath’s heritage 


Museums and heritage sites all 
around Bath and North East 
Somerset are opening their doors 
for a host of free events and 
activities for local residents. Make 
a mask of Minerva at the Roman 
Baths or sample a bun at Sally 
Lunn’s - there’s something for 
everyone at Heritage Open Week. 
Runs throughout the Autumn half 
term, 27 October to 2 November. 
Download the programme at 
www. bathnes.gov.uk 














The Imitation Game picked up 
id a=W ce) om-\"\F-] ce m=] Md al- Me ke) co)aine) 
Film Festival and is already 
considered an Oscar contender 


Cracking the code 


The Imitation Game 
In cinemas 14 November 


The eagerly-awaited biopic 
of mathematical genius 

and code-breaker Alan 
Turing is coming to the big 
screen. With the ever-reliable 





What’s new in 
archaeology 


Over a day of talks, the annual 
Archaeopasts conference gives an 
enticing glimpse into the results 
of recent archaeological research 
and what’s next for the study. 
Saturday 15 November, 
10.30-4.30. Tickets are £7-8. 
www.museumweales.ac.uk 





Pyramids 3D 
£4.99/Touch Press 


The level of detail in this 
digital map of the pyramids 
and tombs is incredible, 
allowing you to wander the 
wonders of Ancient Egypt. 


Benedict Cumberbatch in 
the titular role, The /mitation 
Game charts Turing’s time 
at Bletchley Park as he 
worked to crack the Nazi’s 
‘unbreakable’ Enigma code. 
But his great achievements 
would be overshadowed by a 





tragic turn of events in 

his postwar years. This is a 
powerful drama focussing 
on one of the 20th century’s 
greatest minds. Also starring 
Keira Knightley 
and Matthew 
Goode. 









A passage 
to India 


Britain and India of the 

18th and 19th centuries 

are explored in this new 
exhibition. It compares the 
lives and belongings of two 
very different people of the 
time: Brit Captain Swinton and 
Maharaja Duleep Singh. 
Indian Encounters starts at 
the National Museum of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
on 14 November. www.nms.ac.uk 


Maharaja Singh’s 
gold pendant 
depicts the Hindu 
goddess Devi 
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HERE & NOW 


CHESTER 


The walls of Chester are one of the most complete 
examples of medieval walls in England, as well as the walls 
of York. They were first built to defend a Roman fort in 
about AD 70, then enlarged and rebuilt in stone around 
AD 200. Some Roman stone work can be seen in places, 
but most of what remains today dates to 12th-century 
building and repairs with Civil War improvements. The 
walkway around the walls is just over two miles long and 
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BUILD THEM UP HIGH 
The need for strong, high city 
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CITY WALLS 


Rupert Matthews explores how city walls 
have gone from Keeping invading armies 
out to giving visitors a spectacular and 
unique view in to a city... 


n 30 March 1296, an army 
smashed through the walls 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
sweeping through the streets in an 
orgy of violence, looting and rape 
that would claim, at a conservative 
estimate, at least 7,000 lives. In 
order to prevent future atrocities, 
larger, stout defensive walls became 
a priority for many cities. 

Before the Romans came to 
Britain, many settlements were 
ringed by earth and timber 
defences. The Roman introduction 
of carefully designed defences of 
stone were, at first, only used on 
military bases, but soon towns and 
cities gained stone walls to protect 
against barbarian raids. 

After the Normans invaded 
in 1066, stone walls were more 
common. Small towns relied on 
wooden walls — of which little 
remains - but the richer the city, the 
stronger the defences. Stone towers 
provided look-outs while gates were 
heavily fortified with drawbridges, 
portcullises and arrow slits. 

The walls were not only for 
defensive purposes. Merchants 
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~ walls became more urgent in 
_ c= the aftermath of the massacre 
ace at Berwick-upon-Tweed 





entering the town to sell goods at 
market paid fees as they entered. 
At dusk, the gates were locked 

to prevent wolves or other wild 
animals entering, and did not open 
again until dawn. 

When cannons made tall stone 
walls redundant in warfare, many 
towns chose to keep their walls. 
They were demolished only when 
market fees were abolished and the 
growth of suburbs made the narrow 
gates a nuisance. 

In a few places threatened by 
attack or foreign invasion, modern 
fortifications able to withstand 
cannon were built. These took 
the form of low, thick walls with 
sloping faces and massive earthen 
revetments. But even these modern 
defences became redundant during 
long years of peace. Today, town 
walls are preserved for their historic 
interest, and they offer visitors a 
unique way to see a city... 


for six of the best 
city walls to visit 


is a popular walk for tourists. 
Wwuww.visitchester.com 





The area just outside the 
city was kept clear of 
buildings, trees and bushes 
so that archers had a clear 
shot at any approaching 
enemy troops. 





Some towns had 
a castle near the 
Walls. In the 


case of the town 
being captured 
by an enemy, 
the castle would 
act as a redoubt 
- a final fort able 
to be defended. 








TALL TOWER 

Rising high above the 
adjoining walls, these 
towers provided a secure 


platform from which 
defenders could shoot 
attackers who scrambled 
to the top of the walls. 
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OUTWORKS 


Smaller fortlets built in 
front of the gates or on 
nearby hills to slow down 
an attack on the main walls. 
Outworks became more 
elaborate as siege warfare 
grew more sophisticated. 
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MODERN ACCESS 
Large holes in city walls had to be 
constructed from the 1800s onwards 
to allow access for vehicles. 


ages: 
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INSERTED GUN 
PLATFORM 


After the invention of 
cannons, some town walls 
had gun platforms built 
to replace towers. 


BULWARKS 


Projecting towers, or bulwarks, allowed 
city defenders, armed with bows and 
arrows, to get a better view of attackers 
who reached the base of the walls. 
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RIVER DEFENCES 


Attacking boats could be 
blocked in the rivers 
approaching a city using 
chains, pontoons or by 
barricading the waterway 
with boats, often moored 
to massive iron rings set 
into the wall’s towers. 





SALLY PORTS 


Small doors in the walls 
allowed men of the 
garrison to sneak out to 
launch night attacks on 
an enemy camp. 
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GREAT WALL 

OF CONWY ==. 

The almost unbroken. 
stretch of wall at Conwy 
consists of 21 towers 
Valo Maal g-\-Wet-1e-Valeley-34 


CONWY 


Like Berwick-upon-Iweed, the 
walls of Conwy were built by 
Edward I. Constructed between 
1283 and 1287 to be integrated with 
Conwy Castle, the walls include a 
fortified harbour so supplies could 


HOW TO VISIT... 













be shipped in even if the town 
was under siege. Railway engineer 
Robert Stephenson made changes 
in 1848 to allow for the building of 
the Chester to Holyhead Railway. 
WwWw.visitconwy.com 





BERWICK-UPON- 


TWEED | 


After the massacre of 1296, 
Edward I had the walls built. Until 
1558, Berwick-upon-Tweed had 
walls much like other towns, but 
fears of a war with Scotland led to 





them being rebuilt. The new walls 
included gun emplacements, 
fortified gates, earth revetments 
and deep ditches. 
wuww.visitnorthumberland.com 


ST ANDREWS 


The town grew up around the 
8th-century monastery, founded 
to hold relics of St Andrew. The 
first walls built around 1170 were 
then enlarged and rebuilt. Little 
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remains of the walls, but the 
powerfully fortified town gates 
remain, thanks to extensive 
renovation work in the 1840s. 
www.visitstandrews.com 


SANDWICH 


The wall along the quayside, facing the sea, was built of stone to make 
an impressive show to anyone approaching the port from France. The 
land walls, however, were lower and, in places, composed of timber, 
which proved to be a costly error. In 1457, a French army landed, 
stormed the timber section and pillaged the town, setting the houses 
on fire and killing the Mayor, John Drury. www.visitsandwich.co.uk 


DERRY-LONDONDERRY 
@Xolel anya Di=)0 aor me) alelelalel=)aay, 


On 7 December 1688, 
Protestant apprentice boys 
closed the gates of Derry 
against an advancing 
Catholic army. The act is. = 


i ab red aU Avaryya 081016) b (Gare (olan (e)e 
both sides of the social’ “= 
divide in Northern Ireland; 
and the walls have been. 
preserved as a monumen 
Taking a walk around the 
17th-century walls gives 
wonderful views of the ¢ 
Wwww.visitderry.com ~ 





COLCHESTER 


were built on the walls. The site 
where the Royalist commanders 
were executed after surrendering 
is now marked by an obelisk. 
Today, the surviving walls are 
substantially Roman, though they 
have been repaired several times. 
Wwuww.visitcolchester.com 


Colchester has a rich, and 

violent, history - the first town 
being completely destroyed by 
Boudicca’s revolt in AD 60. In 
1648, the Parliamentarian army 
of Thomas Fairfax laid siege to the 
town. During those three months, 
new gun platforms and bastions 
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FORTIFIED DRINK 
A Colchester pub built 
on top of the walls 
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A HISTORY OF WAR 
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A History of War 
in 100 Battles 

By Richard Overy 
William Collins, £25, 
384 pages, hardback 


Richard Overy has selected a mere 100 key 
episodes to tell the history of warfare, from 
the first skirmishes in the Stone Age all the 
way to 20th-century battlefields, patrolled by 
armoured tanks. Among his choices are the 
ancient (the Battle of Gaugamela, 331 BC) the lesser-known (Ain Jalut, 
1260) and the recent (Falklands, 1982). You may rightly worry that this 
would be a demoralising read, but Overy stays focused on the human 
stories throughout - and, indeed, argues that understanding conflict is 


essential to understanding human nature. 





MEET THE AUTHOR 


RUSSIAN MIGHT 

Peter the Great’s insistence 
on using artillery led to a 
great Russian victory at the : 
Battle of Poltavain1709 — 


tells the millennia-long story of warfare and 


how, even though technology grows more sophisticated, the 
important factors of a battle have remained the same 


“Peace Is rational, but battle 
seems perennially human” 


How did you go about 
choosing the battles? 
There are thousands of battles 
in world history, so choosing 
just 100 was a challenge! 

The choice was dictated by 
six themes to explain victory 
or defeat, themes that have 


remained remarkably constant: 


leadership, fighting the odds, 


26 AUGUST 1346 
England defeats France at 
the Battle of Crécy during 
the Hundred Years War 
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innovation, deception, extreme 
courage under fire and, finally, 
theidealol inthe nick of time 
— the role of good fortune. 


What similarities across 
centuries of conflict did you 
find in your research? 

I started out assuming that 

this would be an evolutionary 





story — battles becoming larger, 
better managed, and more 
technically resourced. In fact, 
I found that the Key issues that 
determine victory, among which 
leadership and deception are two 
critical factors, have remained 
surprisingly constant over time. 
The technology has become 
more sophisticated, but the 
capacity of commanders to 
use what is available, whether 
chariots or tanks, is an 
unchanging variable. General 
Schwarzkopf in the First Gulf 
War ran the battle in a way that 
would have been recognized by 
Hannibal or Frederick the Great, 
for instance. 


Are there any stories that 
particularly surprised you? 
What is interesting is the role 
of the unexpected in battle. 





The section describing how 
battles were won against the 
odds shows how easy it can 
be to guess the outcome of a 
battle - once the forces have 
been described —- but these 
assumptions can be wrong. 
Who would have bet on 
Alfred the Great, harried by the 
Danish invaders, turning the 
tables at Edington in AD 878? 


What new impressions of 
conflict would you like the 
readers to leave with? 
There are two things. First, it 
is clear the outcome of battle 
is not predictable, even in the 
modern age. Battles have been 
won over centuries through 
sound command or exceptional 
courage or cunning, even 
against heavy odds, and will be 
won so again in the future. 
Second, there is no 
forseeable end for conflict, 
despite all the hopes of the past 
century that ‘progress’ would 
mean peace. War is being 
fought at the moment across 
the world and the areas where 
battles are being fought have 
already been over-represented 
through history. Peace is 
rational, but battle seems 
perennially human. 











Londonopolis: a 
Curious History 
of London 

by Martin Latham 
Batsford, £12.99, 

224 pages, hardback 


From backstreets and 
basement laboratories to 
parliaments and palaces, delve 
into London’s diverse history 
with Martin Latham’s guided 
tour. Spanning the medieval 
period to the modern day, 
Londonopolis is filled with 
lesser-known facts about 
England’s capital, making for 
a captivating read. 


THE HESTORY 1 POOR DAYS 
THREE ARMIES AND THERE BATTLES 
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Waterloo: the 
History of Four 
Days, Three Armies 
and Three Battles 
by Bernard Cornwell 
William Collins, £25, 

352 pages, hardback 





Best known for his Sharpe 
novels, master of historical 
fiction Bernard Cornwell turns 
to non-fiction to chronicle the 
days leading to the Battle of 
Waterloo. Cornwell’s account 
of the clash between France, 
Britain and Prussia in June 
1815 is both compelling and 
vigorously told. 


THE GREATEST BRITON 


A WARRIOR PM 


The revealing archive photos show 
Churchill’s years as Prime Minister 
Tate Malkm(-t-le(-Veyaliemelelalare mu aul 


Churchill at War: 


His Finest Hour in Photographs 


By Martin Gilbert 


Andre Deutsch, £16.90, 160 pages, hardback 


AsVbetsiKoyeMO@valonnGlanldmicmenncabeslo)\vad slow ene immbakiecnalanys 
recognisable figure in British history, and this visual 
feast - drawing on photographs from the Imperial War 
Museums archives - captures him at key moments 


throughout World War II. 
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The Fair Fight 
by Anna Freeman 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
£9.09, 448 pages, hardback 





Women reinventing their 
lives in the Georgian boxing 
ring? The idea may sound 
outlandish, but as Anna 
Freeman points out in her 
debut novel, female boxers 
really did exist. Set in the 
filthy back streets of Bristol 
in the late 18th century, Ruth 
is one such fighter who boxes 
her way out of the gutter in 
this highly enjoyable read that 
packs a punch. 


THE 


ENLIGHTENMENT 
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A GENTLE 
INTRODUCTION 
The 
Enlightenment: a 
Beginner’s Guide 
By Kieron O’Hara 


Oneworld, £7.99, 
208 pages, paperback 





















The 
Enlightenment 
‘ : ti ’ 
GUIDES 


For the unenlightened, this succinct guide 
is a good place to start on the movement 
of major intellectual, cultural and political 
changes, including decades of scientific 
growth and the spread of reason. 


BEST FOR... THE ot 
SCOTTISH STORY a9 


The Scottish 

Enlightenment: aes 

the Scots’ Scottish 
- Enlighteament 

Invention of the [ieimem 

Modern World peg iS 

By Arthur Herman 

Fourth Estate, £7.99, 

480 pages, paperback 


Herman makes a compelling claim, whether 
or not you agree, that Scotland single- 
handedly invented the modern world. His 
spirited case focuses on the many influential 
thinkers of the 18th century, such as Sir 
Walter Scott, that came from Scotland. 


BEST FOR... A 
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The 
Enlightenment 
and Why it 
Still Matters 


by Anthony Pagden 
Oxford University Press, 
£20, 456 pages, hardback 


Enligh tenment 


Spanning a wealth of chunky ideas, this 
book may not be for the faint-hearted 
yet it offers a masterful overview of the 
Enlightenment and the movement’s 
influence on today’s world. 
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9 Native American tribe, 
located historically in US states 
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ROBERT 
LLEWELLYN 
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Every issue, we ask a well-known personality to choose five guests 
from history to invite to a fantasy dinner party. This month’s host 
is writer and Red Dwarfs beloved mechanoid Robert Llewellyn 





MARY 
WOLLSTONECRAFT 


Nas laatsV4iale mie) aatclamsslemellste 

SJ ale) au \varolaea) axelalieleliad ames) alomaaela> 

the ground-breaking A Vindication 

(O} my alow nclelalesm Oma Lelaaelameiare 

she didn’t follow the very narrow 

parameters of what was expected 

of women of her day. The daughter 

she died giving birth to was Mary 
Shelley, who went on to 

write Frankenstein. 
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a FRED PHELPS 


He’s dead, thank goodness, so I|’d 
NL <omno wd atohVAsms allan Pa malsmkelelale(>\axe)mual= 
faaliaxebaalelaalelialeMmAisssis ele)gem=st-] elas: 


He’d be a nightmare but would 
keep the conversation lively with 
lalisirc] oss101 ae im atcha @=\elsem eM aalc].<-mclel gam 
latcle Mola (e) atoms] e)(sa-larem olUl mm aliaam-lanaal> 
iro] a=) ALO Pm AYA ale Malian keml alice! atl | axiom i> 
oxo]Ui koma alge) /aciaelnmrclamaliaamclaremclelelar 
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Shy. CARDENIA 
a tt RORERT 
apLLEWELLYN 


(Gl alUl coiams|alom-m @lalaiciat-) alten] ©) el-la-)ala ns 





NIKOLA TESLA 


He was mad as a cut snake but 
MiVa ars trs ie [Ue (=)am Malsiro|aalele|alaxe) mia | nim ale 
invented that we’re only just starting 
to use now is quite mind-boggling. 

| want him to see what we’re up 

to and explain that, after years of 
obscurity, he’s finally making a bit 
of a comeback as a major influence. 
Molt] em |1.<- KOM ©) (el -@l al ism ©) gl alm cela 
any other  — 
inventions. @@ = — \ SS 


“FRED PHELPS 
WOULD BE A 


NIGHTMARE BUT 
WOULD KEEP THE 


CONVERSATION 
LIVELY” 


(> 


The final instalment of Robert’s excellent News trilogy, News From the 
Cloud's, has recently been crowd-funded and will be published soon. Keep 
up to date on Robert’s Twitter @bobbyllew or at llewblog.squarespace.com 








SOJOURNER TRUTH 


| want women at this table who can 
easily hold their own in majority 
laatelksmexe)anl er-lanvarslale mete) celelaal-lanls 
definitely up for the task. I’d love to 
hear her take on slavery, women’s 
alelalacma)aremealcmlelelel=)aialem elagele|asisis 
SJ] alexsmnd alow bold a meta) alae avams) alomalclemiaarcle 
can fairly be described as a bloody 
tough life, but she survived. Her 
o)gs ale Me)m @lalaiciulcl ali Avan Zee emexo)aluasicis 
nicely with the Phelps bloke. 





LEON TROTSKY 


AVewrs] AYAVZoWVAo0e ATL Os SLO) BES) OL) Wn KO) au =10) a 
Mol a=\ al ome agelelarel=vom ©)’ Mic] @.4isit 
Maal aliciacmrc] aroma alo\varcl AVcohV Asm ato la sre. 
Trotskyites. Personally, | found they 
were all quite annoying, so it would 
be good to have a chat with Leon 
and try to make up my mind. Plus, 
he had great style and seems a little 
faatelacmalelaat-lameatslamuatciarsieslilamele).<se 












NEXT MONTH’S HOST 









HISTORYREVEALED.COM 








ON-TavA0lORVi-t-1ecmevm alisicelay 
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Marl ifente ds oneiled ins Wyck aill ap ptar in gor weal, 
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STR, As there have been various Accounts 
of the Meteor which appeared on Monday lvening 1 y 8 3 
lait, the following, which is authentick, may nor bys 
| Ke to yous atin About a Quarter after 
ine, a8 IT wes walkise near the Turn es oa the i 
1 Abinados mm Rondo iat ie of the G Gat aly A fireball meteor was 
a ai = seen across the UK 


THE DANGERS 0 OF THE DEEP 






Cig-Ta= Dy-Valtare and her | GRACE DARLING'S HEROIO:DEED, 
i=} al-1eu oX-Yor-] aal-war-le(elar-] Saterday the eitizans of Dandeo are tobe 
press thelr pense apmpaihy with the, Notions 
heroes by SAVING Eiteboat Institution, one of the saci atl J“ 
passengers from the 
= : our sich phen ado haf 
shipwreck, Forfarshire Soe oe 


establishment of the Institotion. pris lniinence 
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1899 


A ‘Peeping Tom’ was 
; >” << So a ALY discovered in a ladies’ 





Bannister 
ey-xer-]ant-meal> 
iiecimaatclamcomacla 
emaalitsmiamelater-is 
colli a aalialelnsys 
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HISTORY—BUT 
NO FUSS . 


Wwe! DONE, Boger aicasbiiesd Britain's 
t mile-runner has achieved the 
Batre of all athletes; he has broken the 

four- mile barrier. 
Athletes the world over are saluting this great 
There was something typically British about 
bn Rear new, woaderful, world record 
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INTERNATIONAL NO.I BESTSELLING AUTHOR 


KEN FOLLETT 
EDGE OF ETERNITY 


1930 1982-92 ee oo ae 19389 eee 


president 





PALL OF GIANTS a Wi ko > T Hi E S T U N N | N G 
KEN FINALE TO THE 
SINS STORY OF OUR 

FOLLETT LIFETIME 
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“Le cP SHARE YOUR MEMORIES OF 
a2 Ss THE BIG EVENTS OF THE LAST 
cies FD GE SIXTY YEARS ~ AS FEATURED 
v3 IN EDGE OF ETERNITY AT 


www.wherewereyouthen.com 
AND YOU COULD SEE.THEM PUBLISHED* 





